

German roads will get you 
there - so why not try the 
Alpine foothills with their 
impressive view of the Alps in 
silhouette? The route we 
recommend is 290 miles long. 
From it, at altitudes of up to 
3,300ft, you can see well Into 
the mountains. 

In Germany’s deep south 
viewpoints everywhere 
beckon you to stop and look. 
FromLindau on Lake 
Constance you pass through 
the western Allgau plateau to 
the Allgau uplands and the 
Berchtesgaden region. Spas 
and mountain villages off the 
beaten track are easily 
reached via side roads. Winter 
sports resorts such as 
Garmisch-Partenkirchen and 
the Zugspitze, Germany's 
tallest peak, or 
Berchtesgaden and the 
Watzmann must not be 
missed. Nor must 
Neuschwanstein, with its fairy- 
tale castle, or Oberammergau, 
home of the world-famous 
Passion Play. 

Visit Germany and let the 
Alpine Route be your guide. 


1 Oberammergau 

2 Konigssee 

3 Lindau 

4 Neuschwanstein Castle 
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French-German solidarity 
must recognise differences 


T he ill feeling between Bonn aud Paris 
over an ambiguous statement by 
French Foreign Minister Roland Dumas 
on the military geographical location of 
the Federal Republic of Germany in Eu- 
rope will be no more than temporary. 

The two sides can be sure to agree to a 
joint viewpoint on. the situation of Ger- 
many in Europe and its consequences for 
joint security policy and defence. 

But the upset that arose over M. Du- 

Mubarak taps 
views on 
Middle East 

P resident Mubarak of Egypt's tour of 
Europe has taken him to Belgium. 
ll"Maiul ami the Federal Republic ul 
Germany. 

He is keen to discuss with his hosts 
the latest developments in the Middle 
East, such as Mr Shevardnadze's v iews 
on an international conference or the 
cautious change in US attitudes toward 
the PLO. 

He was particularly hopeful of greater 
diplomatic support from Bonn. Egypt, 
which would have an important part to 
play at a Middle East conference, is keen 
to stress to the superpowers the import- 
ance of the European Community. 

Cairo is rated moderate and pro- 
Western in the Arab world. Yet ru- 
mours have it that Egypt too. possibly 
with the backing of Swiss companies, 
has tried to make chemical weapons at a 
worksnear Cairo. 

If there is any truth in these rumours it 
could mean a serious setback for Egypt's 
prestige. The Egyptians have hitherto 
been reliable allies of the West in its 
clash with Colonel Gaddafi of.Libya. 

(Fmnkfurier Allgemeinc Zeiiung 
fiir Deutschland. L L March l9K9t 
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nius' statement in Vienna shows thin in- 
terests arc not identical on both sides of 
the Rhine and that certain differences 
preordained by geography ami by pact 
structure will continue in exist. 

Franc* '-German solidarity must he 
based on mutual recognition of these 
differences, not oil surface polish. 

That is why the German Federal gov- 
ernment must clearly heed the differ- 
ences that have arisen over the French 
Foreign Minister's opinion that the Fed- 
eral Republic must be a “case fur special 
treatment" in Liumpcan disarmament. 

The German Chancellor must make it 
clear t" the French President that such 
differentiations not only weaken the 
West's negi'iiaiiiii: p»i\iiii>n vi-.-ii-’ii, die 
Warsaw Pact on security and arms con- 
trol in Europe. 

They also harm the special relation- 
ship between France- and the Federal 
Republic and arc irreconcilable with M. 
Mitterrand's personal views on the “alli- 
ance within an alliance" between Fiance 
ami Germans . 

Fur the French Foreign Minister !«» 
make such a comment, open to misun- 
derstanding at the very least, at the in- 
auguration of talks on military security 
in Europe shows that convergence of 
ideas in political and strategic thinking 
between Paris mid Bonn has not yet 
made sufficient headway, let alone 
reached the point at which it can be tak- 
en for granted. 

Yet this is not just a Franco-German 
problem. Britain and the United States 
have also advocated the re-establish- 
ment of an arms control region in Cen- 

Conllnued on page 2 




Back again after 12 years. Volker Hauff salutes the SPD's success In the 
Frankfurt city election after 12 years of CDU rule. [I’llulti. 'steii Shi util ► 

SPD wins in Frankfurt; right 
extremists poll 6.6 per cent 


I lie new mayor of Frankfurt will be Social Dunuicnit Volker Hmill, *18. J Jic C DU lost its 
absolute majority in Germany's financial capital after 12 years when tutors thrive focal 
gouTiimeiits in the Ltmdu f Hesse. The SPD is nuw (he biggest single parts in lruiiMuri 
with 40.1 per cent (1985: 38.6 per cent), lhe CDU polled 36,6 per cent (49.61; the 
Greens 10.1 (8.0); and the right-wing National Democratic Parts (NPD) 6.6 percent 
(did not contest in 1985). The Free Democrats got 4.9 per cent up 2.4 per cent hut not 
enough for representation. In the Lund us a whole, the CDU dropped about 7 per cent 
on 1985, to 34.3 per cent; the SPD got 44.8 per cent, up 1.1 per cent; the FDP dropped 
from 5.3 to 4.9 per cent. The Greens gained (9.1, up from 7.1 ). The extreme right-wing 
NPD and Republicans together polled about 2 per cent. (Figures subject to idle rati on). 


T welve years ago Christian Democrat 
Walter Wallmann wrested power from 
the Social Democrats in Frankfurt. That, 
as everyone later realised, marked the first 
step toward the CDU/CSU regaining 
power in Bonn. 

Power has now changed hands again in 
Frankfurt, which seems likely to be go- 
verned by a coalition of Social Democrats 
and Greens. Does this too presage power 
changing hands in Bonn next year, a gen- 
eral election year? It will mainly be for the 



Egypt’s President Mubarak (left) la greeted on arrival In Bonn by President von 
Welzettoker. * (PIioukap) 


Christian Democrats to answer this ques- 
tion. In Frankfurt, as in Berlin, the Social 
Democrats regained power without rcully 
having won at the polls. 

The crucial factors in both cities were 
the drastic decline in support for the CDU 
and the alarming gains by extreme right- 
wing. splinter parties. 

How is this fraying at the edges to be 
brought to a halt? Disputes in the quest for 
the right approach arc sure to grow even 
more heated and vociferous. And they will 
probably take their toll. 

Many people attribute to poor leader- 
ship by CDU Chancellor Helmut KoJil 
and CDU general secretary' Hetner Geiss- 
lep the fact that pn)y one. German city. 
Stuttgart, is still CDU-ruIed. Manfred 
Rommel, mayor of Stuttgart, is a liberal 
Christian Democrat. 

The first point id moke in the aftermath 
,of the Berlin nhtl Hesse polls is that the 
middle of the road has grown narrower. 
SPD nnd CDU now each attract no more 
than about 40 percent of voters. 

The Free Democrats are teetering 
above or below the five per cent they need 
to poll to, get into the Bundestag or state 
assemblies — unlike the Greens, who arc 
now comfortabjy over five per cent. . 

On the far rigjhl of the political spec- 
trum parties with emotional, nationalist 
slogans arc gaining headway. Gone, or so 
it would seem, are the days of par ty -politi- 
cal stability, Wolfgang J^tysztihn ■ : 

.. iKlelerNuclirichien: March I98y) 
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Vienna arms talks: a chance for theory 
and feasibility to meet each other 


Stidcieu 
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T he good news from Vienna is that 
for the. first time since the outbreak 
of the Cold War 40 years ago tank and 
field artillery disarmament seems both 
desirable in theory nnd feasible in prac- 
tice. 

The bad news is that the negotiations 
on conventional disarmament in Eu- 
rope (NCDE) will be extremely compli- . 
cated and take ages. 

How complicated they are is shown 
by the course of the talks on mutual bal- 
anced force reduction (MGFR) in Cen- 
tral Europe, recently laid to rest in the 
Austrian capital. 

Representatives of Nato and the War- 
saw Pact spent If years negotiating in 
Vienna without .scrapping n single tank 
or demobilising a single soldier. 

For l S years, one can but assume, the 
two pacts favoured the status quo more 
than they favoured change. 

Until 1985 they were the years of the 
Brezhnev ice age, years in which the So- 
viet Union, as Soviet commentators 
now admit, -dogmatically" and “subjec- 
tivistically" asserted its claim to super- 
power status by means of an nrms build- 
up. 

If the new set of initials stands a bet- 
ter chance than the old, then mainly be- 
cause of the chunge in nmjor .strategy by 
the post-Brezhnev Soviet Union. 

Staying pul and arming to the teeth 
no longer hold the key to Soviet strate- 
gy, having yielded to the slogan of an 
“economic foreign policy.” 

Detente is no longer to stand substi- 
tute; it is to be the prerequisite for dom- 
estic reform . 

“Inspeclor-Generar Gorbachov has 
made cuts in all sectors to strike a toler- 
able balance between cost and benefit: 
from Afghanistan to Angola and from 
nuclear to conventional armament. 

He does so not for the West’s sake 
but in the best interest of the Soviet Un- 
ion as he sees it, which is surely the best 
of all possible worlds from the view- 
point of negotiations. 

Factors that put the MBFR talks to 
lasting sleep, such as the inability even 
to agree on existing troop strengths, 
have melted away in the course of the 
thaw decreed by Mr Gorbachov. 

The Warsaw Pact now officially ad- 
mits to having not just more but very 
much more than Nato when it comes to 
the classic land-based offensive wea- 
pons; tanks, armoured personnel carri- 
ers and field artillery. 

Even more importantly, the Soviet 
Union has accepted the fundamental 
Western principle of an “asymmetrical 
reduction," which in plain words means 
that those who have more weapons must 
disarm more. 

Third, the Soviet Union aims to esta- 
blish equal ceilings on both sides, and 
they are to be between 10 and 15 per 
com below what Soviet Foreign Minis- 
ter Shevardnadze refers to us the lowest 
(existing) level in u given category in 
East or West. 

Io lake a practical example, this is 
what that would entuil. According to the 
East bloc Nato has roughly 30,000 
Uiiiks and -the- Warsaw Puct about 


60,000. (Nato figures are 16,000 and 
5 1,000 respectively, by the way.) 

On the basis of the Soviet figures a 
15-per-cent reduction in the lower, 
Nato figure, would amount to an equal 
ceiling of 25,500. In other words, the 
Warsaw Pact would have to scrap 
nearly 25,000 tanks to Nato's 4,500. 

This equation on the basis of Mr 
Shevardnadze's target proves two 
points. 

One is that the Soviet Union claims 
to be prepared to disarm almost to the 
level-envisaged by Nato, which would 
prefer to see agreement on an equal 
ceiling of 20,000 tanks each. 

The other is that voluntary disarma- 
ment to such a radical degree is some- 
thing the world has yet to see, which is 
why one must realistically assume that 
a number of years will elapse between 
the statement of intent and its imple- 
mentation. 

How complicated the process really 
is grows more apparent with each step 
Forward into the fiendish mass of de- 
tails. 

The Warsaw Pact claims, for in- 
stance, that the West has more combat 
aircraft and naval units than it does. 

Conversely, it has many more fighter 
aircraft than Nato, according to its 
own figures. 

Views may well differ on what is a 
fighter and what is a bomber. They can, 
however, hardly differ on Western Eu- 
rope’s need for reliable protection of 
its transatlantic supply uiul reinforce- 
ment routes to offset the natural geog- 
raphic superiority enjoyed by the So- 

Continued from page 1 

tral Europe based on both parts of Ger- 
many as the main stationing area for both 
Nato and Warsaw Pact forces. 

They too have thus drawn a security 
policy distinction between the Federal 
Republic of Germany and the rest of 
Western Europe. 

Yet this state of affairs need not be re- 
peated. The negotiators hove an oppor- 
tunity of closing ranks and limiting the 
damage done. 

Goings-on in Nato in connection with 
Western disarmament proposals make 
one wonder whether the Western powers 
in Nato might not be advocating their 
own interests in and toward Central Eu- 
rope. 

Might they perhaps fear developments 
in this geopolitical area and aim at esta- 
blishing a firm position by way of rein- 
suring their freedom of manoeuvre in the 
event of a crisis? 

The mere fact that America has urged 
a closely defined regional approach with- 
in the continental framework would seem 
to indicate a US strategic interest in re- 
taining the option of keeping positions in 
Atinntic, i.e. non-German, Western Eu- 
rope free from Central European arms 
control considerations in view of the dif- 
ficulty in predicting what course the 
Vienna disarmament talks might take. 

Talks might arguably be limited to 
Central Europe in order to arrive at an 
instil agreement should attempts to ne- 
gotiate terms for Europe as a whole fail. 

This intcresi, which amounts to an in- 
terest in maintaining the global strategic 
mobility nnd flexibility of the United 
States i\$ a world power, was plainly 
parent when the US chiefs of staff made 


vici Union. So there will definitely 
need to be plain speaking about the 
naval joker Moscow has .suddenly 
drawn from the puck (even though it 
docs not form part of the Vienna 
mandate). 

As for when, where and how nudear 
weapons are to be included in the dis- 
armament equation, not even Nato has 
arrived at a consensus on this point. 

One of many more bones of conten- 
tion is how this gigantic disarmament 
process is to be reliably monitored. 

It is much easier to monitor the 
scrapping of an entire nrms category, 
such as medium-range missiles, than u 
tank which stays put in one place while 
another, somewhere else, is consigned 
to the shredder. 

Droves of inspectors will need to 
scour member-countries of both pacts, 
and that too would be unprecedented 
in the sorry tale of disarmament. 

Even so, NCDE is a much more 
promising set of initials than MBFR 
proved to be, given that agreement was 
not even reached on figures, let alone 
on the key principle that the side which 
has more weapons in a given category 
must scrap more of them. 

Moscow today has at least accepted 
these basic Western objectives and 
demonstrated, with its stated intention 
of going ahead first with disarmament, 
that progress, not inertia, i.s its aim. 

So the outlook for Vienna is fine 
even though the negotiations are sure 
in be ;ii ij u < his iind protracted. 

Josef Jojje 

(Sudden ihchcZeilunii. Munich. H March IHHU) 


it clear in Washington that they preferred 
not to see Britain, France and Italy within 
a closer joint arms control framework 
with the Federal Republic of Germany. 

For France, which like Britain has 
troops stationed in Germany that would 
be covered by any such agreement, u dis- 
tinction that wuuld ensure it (and Bri- 
tain) n treatment other than that envi- 
saged for neighbouring Germany, might 
be seen as a last security barrier against 
the effects of arms control. 

In Paris, as in London, arms control is 
more readily acceptable for Germany 
and the Benelux countries than for 
French (or British) territory. 

As on previous occasions in Enxt-Wcst 
affairs, Germany is seen to he a special 
case and, in respect of Nato und Warsaw 
Pact troops stationed on German soil, n 
special case where the implementation of 
arms control is concerned too. > 

Between East and West, German poli- 
cy has but thin ice on which to skate. 

That is why the Bonn government’s di- 
plomats, in all the figures they skate in 
Europe, must constantly be aware that 
the ice there is not as thick as it is further 
west. 

The more German policy is aimed at 
Central Europe and the more it seeks 
rapprochement with Eastern Europe, the 
greater are the risks it must bear in mind. 

They can only be covered in the West, 
and cover is only available at a price. 

Given Germany’s special situation, it is 
in the German interest to consolidate 
Bonn’s political and military membership 
of the West rather' than to aim at till-Eu- 
ropean structures based - 'on doubtful 
foundations. LothmRUhl 

(Die Welt; Bonn. 10 March 1989} 


A difficult role 
for Bonn to 
play in Namibia 

DER TAGESSPIEGEl 


T he Federal Republic of Germany 
un important part to ploy in Nnmil* 
transition to independence. 

So it is right to talk in good timeil 
the leading political forces in the fore 
German colony illegally administered! 
South Africa for decades after Pretoria! 
UN trusteeship mandate was withdrawn. 

It goes without saying that the m 
powerful political grouping flninig bfxk 
Namibians is Swapo, which has m$\ 
long guerrilla war against South Africa 
rule. So it is only logical to first seek total 
with it. 

Yet that has not always been an umb 
puted viewpoint within the present ftn 
government. Talks with Swapo were 
thema to the CSU in particular; its kite 
the late Franz Josef Strauss, mainland 
close ties with South Alriea. 

Free Democratic Foreign Miniyc 
Hans- Diet rich Gcnscher never short 
such fears of contact with the gueni 
leaders. That is sure to have made it eft 
for him to forge his present contacts. 

But the very fact that C’SU Dcvtb 
mem Aid Minister Huns Klein has v. 
ferred with Swapo leader Sam Nujrc 
shows that the Bonn government is ft’ 
pursuing a clear policy line. 

That i.s important on several cor 
Swapo must, for one. he committed! 
democratic process — and u» cnsurqti 
Mr Nujoma’s pledges urc honouivd. 

Fulfilment of Bonn’s development f 
commitments, which will be substantial! 
conditional on an emerging imlepcnik: 
Namibia abiding by the UN charter cab 
man rights. 

Mr Nujomu voiced fears in Uonntfii 
South Africa might foment a climate <> 
chaos in the final stages of its rule in Nt 
ibia. 

It i.s lutrd to say at (he time of wriiri. 
whether these fears are warranted. A 
present it looks more like Pretoria is ktc 
interested us it is in ensuring that tltc O' 
bans withdraw from Angola as agreed 5 
forgo n policy of destabilisation in w# 
bouring states. 

The greatest danger Namibia niigbl ^ 
would be for unrest, fomented by who» 
soever, to trigger a white exodus such * 
hud destructive consequences for CC0W* 
ic development in Angola and MW** 1 
hique when they gained independence- 
Bonn’s difficult light-rope net mul*?’ 
slst of retaining the confidence of bdto* 
blacks und, above all, the ctltntc GW* 
white Namibians. J L , 

■ (Per Tnycsspiegifl, Berlin. 4 

Sflje (Sermon 3 fril>KW 
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Star of the show Strttbele (left); old hands Fischer and Schlly {centre); and, looking back In anger, Ditfurth (right). 


(Phloins: Werek, Sven Simon. Spiegl) 
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■ HOME AFFAIRS 

Flowers on the floor: Greens’ defeated 

■ a 


fundi wings shows its bitterness 


A sm all and slightly embarrassed 
group of men and women stood on 
the rostrum of the Rhein-Ruhr-Halle in 
Duisburg, each holding n large and co- 
lourful bunch of flowers. 

The conference chairman had asked 
members of the old national executive, 
voted out last December, and the acting 
national executive that took their place 
for a brief three months to come to the 
fore. 

.\fici the formal acceptance >>f their 
reports to successive conferences they 
were now. in a conciliatory gesture, to be 
given an official send-off. 

But this good intention led to an un- 
pleasant discord. Regina Michalik. spo- 
kesperson (alongside Jutta Ditfurth and 
Christian Schmidt) for the Greens until 
voted out in Karlsruhe early last Decem- 
ber. made use of this last opportunity to 
give the 300-odd national conference 
delegates a piece of her left-wing mind. 

She hadn't deserved tlur flowers, she 
said. They were the due of those who had 
saved the party. And to emphasise the 
note of bitterness in her words she threw 
her flowers on the floor — an expression 
of helpless defiance by someone who felt 
gravely insulted. 

Jutta Ditfurth too was all gull and 
wormwood in her final report to the con- 
ference, missing not a single opportunity 
of settling accounts with the party as a 
whole. 

In harsh staccato sentences the Frank- 
furt radical ecologist showered all her 
pent-up anger on the Duisburg delegates, 
•leaving out nothing- add, no-one who had 
opposed her in the previous four years. 

The Greens, she said, had severed part 
of their roots and were on the road to 
conformity.' 1 % ,v.- 

Political respopjsibilit/ was no longer 
seen • as offering greater resistance or 
forging -social pacts for structural change. 
Instead, it consisted. o£ sharing power 
with the Social) Democrats and support- 
ing the capitalist, policies they pursued. 
“The Greens, she said, "are incrca- 
, singly becoming the appendage of»a soci- 
etal development toward which they no 
longer offer joint resistance or an analysis 
or profile of their own." - ■< 

1 She went.on to complain that; "Among 
: . the Greens too ecology is degenerating 
into an environmental technology^ with 
everyone- hastily' claiming to be able to 
| carry-out the best'repftlr job.” : 


The longer her speech lasted and the 
more she stepped up her words of warn- 
ing, the more restless delegates grew. 

Many were sick und tired of criticism 
they felt was both arrogant and cynical. 
She was catcalled and told in no uncer- 
tain terms to call it n day. 

Frau Ditfurth thus demonstrated yet 
again her skill at polarisation, a talent that 
used to delight, hut has lately irritated, 
riutinimi conferences — and her inability 
in in ice Kill-. 

She also testified to the extant to which 
the process of alienation between her and 
Iter party had progressed. 

At the end of her speech she said that 
she would not quit the party yet but defi- 
nitely would do so (lie moment the 
Greens joined forces with the SPD in u 
Bonn coalition. 

It no longer sounded like more than n 
footnote to a chapter that was already 
over. 

The Greens had taken a fresh direction 
and now needed new heroes. Oddly en- 
ough, the hero who materialised in Duis- 
burg came from a political quarter that 
used to he associated with Frau Ditfurth 
and her fundamentalist wing of the party. 

The star of the show was Hans-Chris- 
tian Strobele, the key figure in the Berlin 
coalition talks between the Social Dem- 
ocrats and the Alternative List. 

Herr Strobele, a lawyer by profession, 
reviewed the state of negotiations with 
the Social Democrats in what can only be 


described as having been a dialect ai mas- 
terpiece. 

He began by sounding anything hut a 
note of confidence that all was well in the 
best of all possible worlds for the Greens. 

He referred instead to the difficulties 
that constantly arose in talks with the So- 
cial Democrats, including depressing set- 
backs. 

The situation was. lie said, very seri- 
ous. There hud been renewed disputes 
wubm i he Aluinufoe \ i-o ;is t> i wheihei 
nn alternative other than a coalition with 
the SPD was feasible. 

Members of the party Had wondered in 
Berlin whether the Social Democrats 
ought not to be told that there were limits 
to the concessions the Alternative List 
was pieparcd u> make. Then, this argu- 
ment continued, we can retire to the Op- 
position benches. 

This was naturally grist to the mill of 
those who were opposed to, or sceptical 
about, a coalition w'ith the SPD. 

Herr Strobele, grey-haired, in his late- 
40s. wearing a yellow sweater and a red- 
dish shirt, then referred to the "opportun- 
ity of a century" the Greens now had in 
Berlin. 

It was clear, he added, that revolution- 
ary change was out of the question in the 
divided city, but the Greens could not 
simply return to business as usual after 
their showing at the Berlin polls. 

They could not simply announce that 
they were retiring from the fray, he said. 


Vogel warns SPD against an 


oVerTreactiori to success 


O pposition leader Hans-Jochcn 
VogeV -mu st 'bd cheered to sce- thc 
CDU-and CSU deuper In- trouble than 
for ages — and unsure what to do about 

:it. • > ■ *■ • • •• 

. The FDP Is- worried stiff about bqing 
plunged into oblivion, as in Berlin 1 . But 
the SPD is cookra-hoop after its unex- 
pected win in Berlin.! It can-now pick 
and choose coalitidu partners. >■■■ 

In Hamburg it governs with the FDR, 
in Berliri witlr the. Alternative List. In 
Bonn it tas . jollied - forces with the 
CDU/C5U dn 1 pension reform. 

Ail that now matters is to retain 
; these options and be in an equally 


pleasant -quandary!, after the general 
election at' the end of next-year. 

• That may be. difficult. r l f the Berlin 
coalition breaks up the SPD will be 
badly hit. It can’t afford to form too 
many coalitions -with the' Greens; that 
would make people .tliink -this is the 
party's ideal.’ 

Herr Vogel -is right to warn against 
euphoria. Success now< is largely be- 
cause of mistakes by thd'CDU/GSU 
and the FDP; The SPD, as Herr Vog- 
el’s press conference showed, dobs pot 
have that much to offer *' .-' 

:•! Heinz- Peter Finke 

• ■ (SliillgUrter Nnchrfchlen. 8 Mtiroh f*J8V) 


He completely convinced a majority of 
delegates by painting the picture of a simi- 
lar general election outcome in a year's 
time. 

lie played his front-rank role modestly, 
sceptically even,- ns a politician who has 
shouldered the responsibility bestowed on 
him by voters. 

What was he to say, he asked, in a skil- 
ful display of rhetoric, (o voters who had 
placed hopes and expectations in the Alt- 
ernative List? 

What was he to toll foreign residents, 
women, the unemployed, social security 
clainiiints uiul people looking for ;i home 
of their own? 

Was he to tell them he preferred not to 
at tempt to pursue left-wing, ecological, 
democratic policies — nm even a first step 
in the right direction'* 

I II then appealed to delegates not im in- 
tervene from the outside in the Berlin 
coalition talks. 

That wa> not ju.st a criticism ol Given 
Bonn MP Otto Schily but a bid for the 
Duisburg conference's endorsement .so 
that the Alternative List could embark on 
the next round of the talks with the SPD 
backed hv fellow-Grceiis. 

Who could possibly refuse solidarity 
with a man who was so clearly imeni on 

m 

scrupulously maintaining the identity of 
the Greens as an ecological party? 

The lengthy applause he was given after 
u speech lasting half an hour verged nn nn 
ovation and made it clear that the Greens 
had progressed beyond their phase of re- 
jeetionism and total opposition. 

Most delegates in Duisburg were think- 
ing in terms of possible coalitions with the 
Social Democrats. They went on to show 
that a majority of delegates have also 
learnt to adopt a tactical approach. 

Three bids to hold a debate on the pos- 
sibility of an SPD-Green coalition in Ber- 
lin came to grief on points of order. 

In other- words, a majority of delegates 
voted against themselves, as it were. The 
day before they had expressly included a 
debate on (he Berlin coalition talks in' the 
agenda after an hour's discussion. . 

: l Herr StrGbelc made it easy to scrap this 
debate by referring to the autonomy of the 
Greens in their respect iva . LMi trier, but ap- 
peals of this kind would have , fallen .on 
deaf ears in days gone by.- ■ 

Keenly interested in coalition pros and 
:cons -the Duisburg, delegates 1 may have 
been, but they decided to agree to dis- 
agree.. : 

- ' A majority of delegates prefer- to forgo* a 
-debate that might have jeopardised and 
spoilt the "opportunity of a century.” i- 
' '-That - Was -a: new departure for ithe 
Greens, who are plainly no longer simply 
-opposed to whatever hdppens-lo be on the 
iBgendn. 1 Helm Verfiirtlv ■ 

'(Ktillior Sl&dl-Artz^lger. biiltfghie; 6'Murth (989) 






■ THE ARMED FORCES 

The man who keeps in 
contact with the troops 


T en years after the war politicians in 
Bonn hnd to make a most difficult de- 
cision. They had to set up a new army to a 
new pattern, in a different political and 
social context, to defend our young dem- 
ocracy. In the future the primacy of poli- 
tics was to go unchallenged. 

Apart from new legislation this made 
necessary the setting up of new control 
mechanisms for the armed forces. 

Thirty years ago, the Bundestag creat- 
ed the office of Parliamentary Commis- 
sioner for the Armed Forces or Defence 
Commissioner, the only appointment of 
its kind in the world. 

Helmut von Grolmann, a former lieute- 
nant-general nnd an economist, was ap- 
pointed by the Bundestag to be the first 
Commissioner. He hnd the most elemen- 
tary conditions under which to build up 
his office. 

In his first repuTt as Defence Commis- 
sioner he described the difficulties he hnd 
in selecting and appointing staff. 

Helmut von Grolmann was a former 
state secretary in the Lower Saxony Min- 
istry for Expellees. 

He was voted to he the first Commis- 
sioner on 1 9 February 1 y 59 with 363 for, 
16 against and 32 absentions. On 20 
March he was sworn into his office, which 
mainly involved him being the long arm of 
the Bundestag in the affairs of the armed 
forces. He officially began his appoint- 
ment on 3 April I 959. 

The job was to make “meaningful con- 
tact with the troops possible without any 
red-tape." Six months later Grolmann 
presented his first report. 

A single official handled 3,300 peti- 
tions, who had to accompany the Defence 
Commissioner on his visits to the troops. 
The nil-round department was manned by 
just two officials. 

The Commssioner’s office is now in 
Bad Godesberg, directly overlooking the 
Rhine. The present incumbBnt of the of- 
fice of Defence Commissioner, the sixth 
to do so, is Willi Weiskirch, 66. 

He has a staff of 65 and last year 30 of 
his officials processed 8,531 petitions ex- 
actly. 

Over the past 30 years the responsibi- 
lities of the Commissioner's office, as laid 
down in Article 45 b of Basic Law, have 
not changed. Like his predecessors Weis- 
kirch is appointed "to safeguard the basic 
rights and to assist the Bundestag in exer- 
cising parliamentary control." 

His authority is established in legisla- 
tion covering the Defence Commissioner. 

According to Paragraph 2, Section l of 
this legislation the Defence Commission- 
er, on instructions from the Bundestag or 
the Bundstag’s Defence Committee, has 
to look into specific occurances with ap- 
propriate discretion. . 

Soldiers in the Federal Republic are 
conscripts so a certain amount of compul- 
sion is involved in their military service. 
One of the Defence Commissioner’s im- 
portant responsibilities is to safeguard 
their basic rights. 

These include human dignity, the right 
to the free development of the personal- 
ity, to life, physical integrity and freedom. 
The Parliamentary Commissioner for the 
Armed Forces is also concerned with the 
protection of marriage and the family, the 

privacy of the posts and the right to peti- 
tion.. 

On the other hand some basic rights 
are- restricted, for example the right to 
freedom of movement and freedom of as- 


sembly. In the early years of the Defence 
Commissioner appointment there was 
considerable discussion inside and out- 
side the armed forces of “Internal Leader- 
ship." The citizen in uniform should per- 
form his duties according to new modes 
of leadership. 

Military leaders were expected to re- 
spect the freedoms soldiers have and res- 
trict to the essentials strains on the indi- 
vidual, in the service of the state, and the 
public at large* in contrast to the uncondi- 
tional obedience of the Hitler era. 

The aim of the military command is to 
create a disciplined body of troops, inter- 
nally stable, who side with democracy. 

There have been, and are still however, 
frictions. 

Apart from the armed forces com- 
plaints arrangements every soldier can 
turn to the Parliamentary Commissioner 
for the Armed Forces without prior refer- 
ence to his commanding officer, if he feels 
that he is not getting his rights. 

The Defence Commissioner's annual 
report, to which much attention is given, 
gives an insight into the kind of matters 
which are brought to his attention. 

The first Defence Commissioner han- 
dled about 6,000 petitions per year, In 
the 1970s the number increased to about 
7,000 a year. Since 1985 the figure has 
been more than 8,000. 

Last year 2,39 1 cases concerned con- 
scripts. There were 2, 1 65 cases concern- 
ing problems of internal leadership and 
training, 2.103 petitions concerning wel- 
fare. and J.708 involving personal mat- 
ters. 

In all, over the 30 years, about 1 90,000 
soldiers have made complaints to the 
Defence Commissioner. 

The number of petitions shows clearly 
why the Defence Commissioner is known 
among the troops as “the soldiers’ prob- 
lem postbox," on whose protection com- 
plainants can rely. 

The latest report from the Defence 
Commissioner was recently laid before 
Parliament. Willi Weiskirch stated that 



last year there was a curt tone in the 
armed forces. This had improved in com- 
parison with previous years but there was 
still much to be done in the dealings, be- 
tween superiors and men. 

The Defence Commissioner's com- 
plaints have led to concrete decisions 
concerning the armed forces. In future of- 
ficers and NCOs will be briefed on how to 
deal with their subordinates in special 
seminars. 

The new report includes yet again a 
whole series of sensational offences. 

In an airborne unit in Passau, for exam- 
ple, the public prosecutor was called in 

after the Defence Commissioner's inter- 
vention. 

Superiors in the eompany had orga- 
nised n so-called “fancy-dress bail" in 
which young soldiers were forced to wear 
various uniforms, and appear at the dou- 
ble, although there was no convincing 
reason why they should have done this. 

In the same unit soldiers with ban- 
daged, broken arras had to take part in 
training marches. 

During the investigation it was also re- 
vcBled that recruits were given a real 


bawling out at the barrack gateway on the 
day they were called-up. While still wear- 
ing civilian clothes they wenr yelled m to 
stand to attention nnd hounded through 
the barracks at the double. 

The judge handed down ten sentences 
for this breach of duty. Senior military of- 
ficers imposed an impressive number of 
disciplinary measures. In Weiskireh's 
view harassment of this kind is not suit- 
able for motivating the men. 

Weiskirch goes on his visits to the 
troops in his old Mercedes 230. lie was a 
lance-corporal in the war nnd was 
wounded. When he is in the barracks he 
talks to the ordinary soldiers about their 
food, pay and other quite ordinary mat- 
ters. 

Commanders usually get an uncom- 
fortable feeling when he makes un ap- 
pearance. Their first fears are that when 
the Parliamentary' Commissioner for the 
Armed Forces turns up then something 
awful must have happened. 

But that is often not the case. Weis- 
kirch sees himself as the mediator be- 
tween the Defence Ministry, the troops 
on the spot and Parliament. 

He takes the services, which are com- 
ing up for more and more criticism in 
public, under his protection. 

Willi Weiskirch said: “It is not the sol- 
dier’s responsibility to justify himself to 
the world at large, but the duty of the pol- 
iticians who have given him his orders." 

Weiskirch is an invalid and so does not 
yet have a car telephone. Often he can he 
seen standing in a telephone box at u mo- 
torway service station, altering his ap- 
pointments because lie has been talking 
too long with soldiers in their canteen. 

Weiskirch hears from all servicemen, 
irrespective of rank, that training to- 
gether with the Bundeswchr's vocational 
training scheme, is too hound by red-tape 
and the financial support is not' used to 
the best advantage. 

Weiskirch is not beyond ringing up the 
head of a company when it involves help- 
ing a soldier, who has applied lor a job in 
the company and has not got it because 
he still has eight weeks to serve in the ar- 
my. 

"There must be more flexibility and 
readiness to cooperate between industry, 
the administration and the armed for- 
ces," Will Weiskirch said. 

"If the company was prepared to wail 
four weeks and the army was prepared to 
let the soldier go four weeks early, every- 
one concerned would be helped," he said. 

The Defence Commissioner points out 
that the Bundcswchr itself cannot bring 
to people's attention the mctuiing and 
purpose of the armed forces. Pn rents, 
schools und associations must do more 
than they have done in the past to pre- 
pare young men for their military service. 

In many schoolbooks used in school- 
leaver classes the armed forces are not 
mentioned at all. By objective explana- 
tion military service could become more 
attractive to the public at large and preju- 
dices done away with. 

Then more training in civics must be 
given to servicemen to fill the gaps that 
exist in their understanding of civilian 
life. 

Weiskirch himself- presented a possi- 
ble recipe for improving the sitiition in a 
brochure he wrote some years ago. 

He said: “The barracks, once a term 
implying arbitrariness and compulsion, 
must become a term associated with 
freedom and human dignity. We must 
all contribute to bringing about this 
transformation. And when we are ready 
to defend our freedom with arms, if ne- 
cessary, the idea 1 of brutal military ser- 
vice will disappear for ever " , 

i Jochen Wagner 
(RheinlscherMerkur/Clulrfl und Well, 
' '• ' ■ ■ Bonn, 3 March 1989) 




The soldiers' friend . . , Commit* 
loner Weiskirch, 


Unrest in the 
ranks, says 
commissioner 


W illi Weiskirch, the Bundestj* 
Defence Commissioner, belie* 
that politicians must do more to pnfo 
soldiers in the Bundcswchr, the ant 
forces. 

When presenting his annual repon. 
Bonn he said that with the dwindling: 
ccplance of the Bundcswchr and ilsi 
cnce responsibilities, there was »ii 
spread unrest among regular soitfc 
and conscripts. 

Many fell that the politicians had 
them down. Tlieic were compt 
among soldiers that their Iriciuis iiOT 
singly turned ihcir hacks on thenu 
gaoling servicemen as “disiurhmoffc 
peace." 

Weiskirch said that even in criticise 
«f defence policies the soldier's hone, 
slum kl not he brought into consider^ 
lion. 

After the accidents at Ramslcinri 
Rcmschcid the discussion oil lawk* 
to preserve a lasting peace had ^ 
along lines which made servicemen^ 


easy, 

Once more Weiskirch look upantf 
her of infringements of human dip 1 ' 
among ordinary soldiers in his anftfl 
report. He pointed out. however, ih 
these euscs should not be taken as agp 
mil state of affairs in the arnted forcer 
lie said that the atmosphere in 
Bundcswchr was determined by^ 
spectacular eases. , 

This involved more a Inigo numbed 
eases of weak leadership; xhorlcofli!# 
and thoughtlessness in routine 
life, which constantly coloured 
termil inake-up of (ho armed forced 
made ninny soldiers look upon lb* 
they spent in the services with di#* 
Wieskireh demanded that Pj 
training in the armed forces should 
en seriously. More and more 
training of this sort was cut 
could not be fitted into the training W* 5 
This should not be allowed, _| : : '■ 

If parents, schools and youth.BsP 
ations refrained From explain^? 
young soldiers the Significance of . 1 «. 
military service then the armed ip&y 
themselves must take on the job. - , 
Defence Commissioner - 
was critical of that there were stfflflg, 
in 1988 of superiors, trying ■ t0 'R f fvi 
complainants getting in touch 
i Defence Commissioner. .Last f 
-petitions were received by hifl J 

(LObeckcr Naohrlchien. 9 
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■ PERSPECTIVE 

i 

Towards a multicultural society: a 
politician talks about the way ahead 


The main thing is where people live 
ihcir lives and where their hearts arc. 

After publishing my views on this 
subject I received numerous, mainly 
anonymous, letters of abuse. 

As I expected this anyway I re- 
sponded with equanimity, since I feci 
that a man in my position must be able 
to face up to criticism. 


The election in West Berlin last month 
In which (he extreme right-wing Repub- 
licans won over 7.5 per cent of (he vote 
on an anti-foreigners platform shows 
that there are problems developing 
between Germans and foreigners living 
in Germany. Stuttgart's mayor, Man- 
fred Rommel, calls for more liberal atti- 
tudes in this article for the Hamburg 
weekly, Die Zeit. 

A s mayor of a city in which over 1 8 
per cent of the population are for- 
eigners I have to consider how relations 
in general and relations between Ger- 
mans and foreigners in particular 
should develop in this city in future. 

In my opinion, it is not a favourable 
long-term perspective for a big city if a 
substantial share of its permanent inha- 
bit suits arc inhabitants with un inferior 
legal status. 

Conditions as in ancient Sparta arc 
certainly misplaced in the world of to- 
day. 

It is already clear that there will be an 
even higher percentage share of foreign- 
ers in the populations of the major ur- 
ban conurbations in future. This fact 
cannot be ignored. 

Between 25 and 31) per cent of the the 
inhabitants below the ugo of IS arc for- 


Furlhermore, a decline in the Ger- 
man population in the cities is virtually 
pre-programmed due to the increase in 
the overall percentage of old people and 
the low birth rate. 

The most pessimistic of three variants 
of a population forecast for the city of 
Stuttgart claims that the population fi- 
gure will decrease from its current level 
of 560.000 to a figure of 280,000. 

Such forecasts, however, are no more 
than extrapolations of probabilities. 

However, one thing is certain: child- 
ren not horn in Germnn families during 
recent years cannot suddenly appear in 
the statistics. 

I share the optimistic hope that the 
European states will continue to grow 
closer together and that one day a Euro- 
pean community of states will evolve. 

Courageous steps along the road to 
Europe have already been taken, and a 
further major step is in sight: the realisa- 
tion of the single European Community 
market by the end of 1 992. 

I do not regard myself as Utopian 
when contending that further progress 
towards Europe depends on two things: 
greater freedom of movement when 
choosing a job and a place of residenee 
and the inclusion of countries which are 
currently not in the European Com- 
munity but which would like to become 


and should keep Turkey out of Europe. 
This, I feel, would be a great mistake in 
the medium and long term. 

The Turkish pcuplc arc hard-working 
and dynamic, a people which have pro- 
fessed its “European connection" for 
many years. Why shouldn't Moham- 
medans also live in a united Europe? 

I cannot imagine a situation in which 
major areas of economic nctivity in the 
Federal- Republic of Germany decline 
and waste away because of an increased 
share of old people in the population us 
a whole or because of a lack of inhabit- 
ants. 

I mti convinced that there will be con- 
siderable migratory movements in Eu- 
rope and that the population from the 
ngglom (iterations which do not augment 
from this source will be supple me nted 
by these migrations. 

Unemployment, for which u patent 
remedy has yet to be found, <nul t lie- 
growing displacement of simple hi hour 
operations by machines will probably 
lead in greater manpower mobility. 

For some time now I have advocated 
an improvement and a reinforcement nf 
the legal positions of those foreign fel- 
low- citizens who have been legally re- 
siding in the Federal Republic of Ger- 
man v for nianv vein s. 

■ m 

I do not label these furuigncrs as 


Some of them described me as a fat 
swine, nn accusation which has been re- 
futed by the fact that I’ve lost eleven kil- 
ograms in weight during recent months. 

Others expressed their doubts about 
whether l am in fact the son of my fa- 
ther, especially as I bear little resembl- 
ance to him. 

There were even suggestions that 
there was a mix-up in the hospital and 
that my mbfher took the wrong child. 

Such insults don't bother me at nil. 
The disturbing aspect, however, is why 
n few citizens feel that national egotism 
is a patriotic duty. 

One would have thought that patriot- 
ism is reflected in the willingness to help 
one’s own nation rather than harming 
members of other nations. 

In A world which is growing closer to- 
gether, however, this is generally only 
possible by also helping members of 
other nations. 

Citizenship 

A Polish authoress recommends dial 
we should deal with big problems while 
they are still small. 

Admittedly, it is not always cleat that 
small problems can luin into really big 



eigne rs and tvvn thirds of foreign child- 
ren mid adolescents were born in Ger- 
many. 


members, such as Turkey, lor example, 
nnd perhaps some day Yugoslavia. 

I do not believe that we could and 



guests, a term used by a man whom l 
otherwise respect most highly, the 
cli annum ot the ( IHJ.CSl! parliamen- 
tary party in the Uuudesiau. Allied 
Dregger, since guests only stay in differ- 
ent places for a short while. This, how- 
ever. does not apply to the majority of 
foreigners. 

A growing number of foreigners have 
no intention of leaving the Federal Re- 
public ol Germany. 

Many ot them, who were born, edu- 
cated and have grown up here, would he 
viewed as aliens in the country whose 
nationality they bear. 

What is more, we should, in view of 
the shape Europe is taking, consider a 
toleration of dual nationality. 

Wouldn't the possibility of acquiring 
German nationality in addition to a for- 
mer nationality be a suitable and helpful 
solution for many foreigners? 

Of course, these considerations arc 
nor just something I have simply made 
up off the top of my head-. They are the 



result of numerous contacts arid discus^ 
sions with foreigners living here in 
Stuttgart. 

A lot of people have no idea how 
strongly many of them feel attached to 
this city and to this country*’ 

One young man who spoke fluent 
German and Swabian (the local dialect 
in Stuttgart) said to trie: “Do you know 
what I am j; Herr Rommel?, I'm a Jtigo 
(common nickname for Yugoslavs)!' 1 

One child asked whether it was a for- 
eigner said in a broad Swabian dialect 
"Nni, i bin tioch a Tiirk (No, 1 I'm a 
Turk!)!’’ 

The theory thaf ih? decisive factor For 
a sense of belonging to a cduritry .arid a 
city is, the ( origin <pf the bipod , which 
flows through a person’s veins is', in' my 
eyes. no longer convincing. . 


niies. 

In the ease « if the ioieicneis hung hi 
the Federal Republic of ' icrmnny the -a- 
l ii .ilii'ii i'. iliUiMent . 'I be pinblcms in 
com ext arc no longer smalt. 

I would limit the conferment of Ger- 
man naiimniliiv while retaining I nnne r 
nationality (■> European foreigners only. 

I am aware of the fact that agreement 
was reached in the Council of Europe in 
1963 to n y and prevent dual nationalit- 
ies. Yet haven't tilings developed since 
then 7 

Aren't the Wurttemberg. Prussian 
und Bavarian citizenships a thing of the 
past? 

Wouldn't it make sense for German 
subjects to foster the culture of their 
country of origin? 

That is what I regard as a multicultu- 
ral society. Our cities would acquire 
greater cultural diversity and become 
more cosmopolitan, a situation which 
befirs u country located in the heart of 
Europe and engaged in trude with the 
whole world. 

Germany, needs friends in a united 

Europe. We cannot win friends just by 

being hard-working. We are the only 

ones who doubt that this is true. 

■ 

We can best win friends by trying to 
belong to the European nations. 

The right of foreigners to vote in and 
stand for Jocai government elections is 
highly prolpleinatib. 

I regard the introduction of such a L 
right as . incompatible with . the West 
German constitution. 

Furthermore, I feel that this right is a 
politicnl alibi, It doesn’t help foreigners 
that much, ' since the decisions which 
concern them most arc taken at a higher 
level, In the state.. assemblies or in the 
Bundestag. r . 

What is lribre, political activity by 
foreigners in the Federal Republic of 
Germany could lend to considerably 
problems for thesifc foreigners in their 
native j countries without the - Federal 
Republic of Germany being able to ade-f 
Continued on page 13 
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COMPUTER SPYING 


Phone bill error 

p 

exposed 
link with KGB 


O ne or the most serious C8ses of KGB 
espionage in Germany for years be- 
gan in a Hanover apartment where a 
group of four hackers — computer freaks 
— tried to break and enter into US Army, 
Novy and Air Force computer systems 
using the usual equipment: a home com- 
puter, a telephone and a link between 
them. 

Before long they had worked out the 
passwords that gained them access to the 
computer at USAF Ramstein, the nuclear 
armament and SD1 research facilities at 
Los Alamos and Lawrence Livermore 
and the computers of major research fac- 
ilities such as Ccrn in Geneva, Dcsy in 
Hamburg, the Max Planck Nuclear Phy- 
sics Institute in Heidelberg and Nnsa in 
the United Suites. 

Other computer facilities raided were 
the Darmstadt unit of Esa, the European 
Space Agency, the Oburpfaffcnliofen, 
Munich, centre of the Gcrtnnii Aero- 
space Research Establishment (DFVLR) 
and a comparable US facility in Pasade- 
na, California. 

The Hanover hackers even gained ac- 
cess to Optimis, the Pentagon data bank. 

The turntable of their illfrgal activity 
wns, for n while, the computer of Loewe 
Opta, an entertainment electronics 
manufacturer in Kronach. Bavaria. 

Loewe Opta spokesman Burnt von zur 
Miihlen says the hackers gained access to 
the company's computer early last sum- 
mer with a view not to tapping or chang- 
ing data but to using it as an “intermedi- 
ate facility." 

They used the Loewe Opta computer 
as a stepping stone to other data systems. 
The advantage was that any further 
moves appeared to be enquiries from Lo- 
evve Opta rather than the depredations of 
unknown hackers. Tracks were thus 
covered. 

Miihlen says the company's computer 
security precautions have since been up- 
dated to virtually rule out any further ac- 
tivity of this kind. 

The Hnnover hackers started to root 
around in other people’s computer sys- 
tems out of sheer curiosity. They wel- 
comed the challenge of outsmarting the 
computers’ security staff and locating the 
weak spots in a system. 

That was when the KGB arrived on the 
scene. German KGB informers evidently 


persuaded the computer freaks to colla- 
borate with the Soviet espionage agency. 

They are said to have made use of the 
narcotics dependence of at least one of 
the young hackers. The hackers did more 
than gain access to computer systems; 
they also “stole" secret military data. 

The first information is said to have 
been sold to the Russians in September 
1 ^S6. ft consisted of the latest electronic 
access to the data network between Eu- 
rope and the United States. 

The hackers are said to have been paid 
several hundred thousand marks in all. 

A Harvard professor, astronomer and 
computer expert, Clifford Stoll, gave the 
crucial tip that. led to the hackers being 
caught. 

He claimed back in 1 986 that there 
were signs of illegal activity, but no-one 
took his warnings seriously. 

in the computer of the Lawrence 
Berkeley Laboratory in California, a fa- 
cility shared by several companies, he 
had noticed a seemingly unspectacular 
discrepancy of 75 cents in a telephone 
bill. 

As he tried to find out the reason for 
this discrepancy he noticed that someone 
was trying to gain entry to the data bank 
via the telephone line. 

He spent four months checking what 
the hacker entered into the system and 
discovered that he was looking for key- 
words such as ICBM, Norod and SDI. 

Professor Stoll invented military data 
and lured the hackers into a sham com- 
puter network he dubbed SDI Net. 

The hackers rose to the bait and spent 
two hours browsing through the bogus 
data — long enough to trace them back 
across the Atlantic to Hanover. 

Three months later, he says, he re- 
ceived a letter requesting information 
about the SDI Net. 

He sent the letter to the FBI, which 
discovered that the sender hail links with 
Eastern Europe. 

Laszlo Bnlogh from Pittsburgh, Pa., is 
suspected of a wide range of criminal ac- 
tivities, including the theft of computers 
he is said to have sold to the Soviet Un- 
ion. 

The security authorities in the United 
States and the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many sounded the alarm, but no connec- 
tion between Balogh and the Hanover 
hackers came to light. 

investigations did not yield results un- 
til two of the hackers admitted to having 
supplied a KGB officer working as an att- 
ache at the Soviet trade mission in East 
Berlin with computer data. 

The KGB was easily supplied with in- 
formation. The hackers travelled to West 
Berlin, took the S-Bahn to Friedrich- 
strasse station in East Berlin where they 
handed over the goods to their principals. 

(NurnbergerN8chrichiea,4March 1989) 


6 So much information that 
Russians couldn’t cope’ 


T here are over 1,000 hackers in the 
Federal Republic of Germany, com- 
puter freaks whose ambition is to outsmart 
safety precautions and gain access to pub- 
lic sector, research institute and industrial 
computers. 

Most hackers do it as u hobby. Several 
of them, in Hanover and Berlin, “broke in- 
to” some of the most important computer 
systems in the West — and sold data to the 
KGB. 

“That," says Gerhard Bocden, head of 
the I e/fiissiuigsschiitz, Germany's Co- 
logne-based counter-espionage agency, “is 
an entirely new dimension of espionage." 

After months of preliminary investig- 
ations the Federal Public Prosecutor's Of- 
fice, the BuHtleskrinmahinu and slate 
CiDs in Hanover, Hamburg and Berlin 
struck, arresting four hackers. 

Arrest warrants were first issued for 
two of them, an informatics student in 
Hanover and a Bundcswehr deserter in 
Berlin. 

"Computer espionage leaves few if any 
traces," one security official says. “What 
can be proved at the end of the day is the 
issue at stake.” 

Proof being the problem, the public 
prosecutor’s office prefers, for the lime be- 
ing, to refer to a “fairly important case." 

Its spokesman, Alexander Prcchtcl, says 
that as far as can so far be judged the hack- 
ers merely succeeded in gaining access to 
“peripheral sectors" of large-scale compu- 
ter systems. 

Access is based on the onion-skin 
principle. A fairly large number of people 
have access to unclassified information. 
Tile more classified the material is, ihe 
more complex the access codes. 

As far as is so far known, the hackers 
gained access to the computers of tile US 
genera) staff, Nasa, Esa in Darmstadt. 
Cern in Geneva, Desy in Hamburg, the 
German Aerospace Research Establish- 
ment in Munich, the Max Planck Molecu- 
lar Biology Research Centre in Heidelberg 
and several electronics companies, such as 
Thomson-Brandt, Philips, SEL, Loewe 
Opta. 

The crucial question is how fur they ma- 
naged to penetrate the hierarchical ar- 
rangement of the various computer sys- 
tems. 

The dnut tapped in ibis way was trans- 
ferred to handy floppy discs and handed 
over to a company ip Lcipzigcr Slrussc, 
East Berlin, at regular meetings. 

The East Berlin firm Is suspected of be- 
■ ing a cover for the KGB. The computer 
data handed over was so substantial that 


220,000 suppliers of 75,000 products 


KGB agents were unable to cope witbDj 
sheer quantity. So the hackers were i- 
xt meted to supply mulling but data n n ^ 
cil ic subjects as requested and that £ 
principals were interested in the ^ 
codes. 

They were evidently keen to ft* 
cess to the computers themself t 
VVeste in seen rily officiu I says. 

The hackers are also said to have# 
plied construction plans for microc^ 
and copies of computer-assisted daj 
and nuiiiiifnciuring programmes. ft> 
grammes or this kind piny a crucial pani 
controlling industrial robots. Experts fa 
noted that the GDK has lately i mpiuwxf is 
this sector. 

In keeping with other Western uma- 
espionage agencies Ihe Yofussut/gssch^ 
had long been expecting East Bine intcllij 
cnce agencies to try and gain access t 
large-scale computers in the West. 

As a Cologne official puts iV:“ AWdauj 
stored in computers. Once you're ioti 
system, the choice is yours." 

Many computer operators shrugft? 
winnings. Their codes, they confute* 
claimed, were unbreakable. 

This self-assurance was dealt a fr 
blow in autumn 19X7 when the Cls 
Computer Club (C’CC) in HamK 
proved to the Yerfossungyuhutz that seir 
al of its members had hacked their wa;c 
to the Nasa computer. 

Last spring the Ihuuleskrintimihmin 
a closer look at several CCC hackers 
were said to have “broken and emerp 
Philips and I hoiiison- Brandi compute!* 

The proceedings were shelved. Had 
aluiic is not an i 'Hence, and m tilting r.- 
could he proved. 

Two Hamburg hackers first drew ait; 
lion to the activities of their “colleague)*: 
I la i lover. These hints were first dismissed, 
exaggeration. But that soon changed ftlwi 
reports arrived from the United States to 
hackers had been traced to I lannver. 

Computer operators and officials spe: 
months laying traps. Whenever a link ^ 
made between 1 lanover and the turner* 1 
computers in Bremen, Germany, id 
Berkeley, California, ati aiitoiniitic dtn 
sounded. 

The computers then continued to ^ 
ply data but the data wns "marked" 
may now he used against the interloper 

In spring 19X5 two Hast Bloc agents? 
pvonched the I lunover hackers tfti P® 1 
them their first five-figure sum, laced ^ 
a supply of narcotics. 

Horst Zimmerinaim 
{l.iilwtkiM Nnclirlclmsi. 4 
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Juicy returns from staking 
out a claim in steaks 



a© 
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E ugen Block is a self-made man, who 
has built up one of the leading 
steak-house chains in the Federal Re- 
public over the past 20 years. 

The Block organisation now has a 
turnover of almost DM200m per year 
(DM22m of that in inter-company busi- 
ness). 

He has a nose for gaps in the market. 
His business life has been guided by the 
saying: “If we arc good to the customers, 
the money just flows in." 

Block is also a perfectonist, obsessed 
wirh detail, untiring in his efforts to 
make his business run without a hitch. 

When workmen bored through the 
heating pipes in the anteroom to his of- 
fice (while I interviewed him), he was 
not amused. 

Eugen Block is 48. He was born in 
Hurkebriigge, near Oldenburg, and is a 
businessman through and through. 

Looking back he said that as he could 
not sing, or paint or make speeches he 
quickly went abroad after he had fin- 
ished his training in hotel management. 

He is a horn “go-getter." The first 
thing he tackled was n steak-house in 
Hamburg. 

lie brought back from America the 
idea of opening a restaurant exclusively 
for steaks. He now’lins a chain of 1 9 res- 
taurants with their own support organi- 
sation. The restaurants are supplied to a 
verv considerable extent from firms 

P 

within the Block organisation itself. 

In 1 985 he went into the luxury hotel 
business with the opening of Hamburg’s 
Elysee Hotel. A year ago he founded 
Hamburg Airlines. He believes that this 
could become a major undertaking. 

The tireless driving force behind ev- 
erything is the holding company, Eugen 
Block, a sole proprietorship. This com- 
pany has under its wing seven operating 
companies and the hotel. The airline is 
on its own. 

The centre of the whole organisation 
is the Block House Restaurantbetriebc 
GmbH, which is made up of 19 units 
each employing about 30, each restaur- 
ant unit set up as a profit centre. They 
will have a turnover of DM 1 00m this 
year. : 

Steaks are supplied by Block House 
Fleischerei GmbH. Other menu items 
such as steak sauces, salad dressing, 
seasonings and -deserts ace. supplied by 
Block House : Merii) GmbH. -v* < ; ' 

Block House Warenhandel distri- 
butes Block products to the retail trade 
and has a turnover of DM5. 5m. 

Block’s special pride is the meal orga- 
nisation,' which- has a turnover of 
DM3 3m, a third of which Is achieved 
from customers outside the Block 
group. 

Four factors have contributed to Eu- 
gen Block’s success: constant high qual- 
ity, value for money, first-class service 
and a friendly atmosphere. : 

Block has had to put in a lot of indus- 
try and attention to detail to'apply these 
basic rules, which in themselves sound a 
1 ' little commonplace. ■ 1 ■* 

From the very 'beginning he was his 

S own interior decorator, ouisinier, per- 
sonnel manager and publicity man. But 


self-made-man Block is well aware that 
he cannot maintain his high gastronom- 
ic standards without motivated staff. 

He has a co-de termination arrange- 
ment for his workers within his group 
and a profit-sharing scheme, set up 
without any influence from the trades 
union. His employees have a 20 per cent 
share in the “wonderful profits," as he 
put it, from the steak houses, which pay 
ihe holding company a rent. 

He has no need fur advertising to fill 
Iris steak houses. He said: “Our advertis- 
ing is what we put on our customers’ 
plates." 

Block is not always entirely satisfied 
with what he sets out to do. He has ex- 
perimented so long with a chain of res- 
taurants vvhich arc cheaper than (he 
steak houses, offering “Hamburgers" 
made from minced beef, named firstly 
“Jim Block” and now “Jim Beef," that he 
has driven the idea into the ground. 

Block proposes to put the wealth of 
experience he has gained in this sector 
into a new kind of “eatery," which will 
be something above the McDonalds 
fast-food restaurants. Two of these ven- 
tures have been opened in Hamburg, 
more are to follow. 

Block's second major coup has not 
had the teething problems which lie has 
lutd with “Jim Beef." Although everyone 
who had been fired with Block's optim- 
ism had expected more. 

Block fulfilled a dream nf his vouth 
with the luxury Elysee I Intel which was 
opened in 1 985. The 600-bed Hamburg 
hotel is booked up 92 per cent of the 
time und brings in DM40m in turnover, 
a half of which comes from accommo- 
dation und food. It has' yielded “very 
good profits" since 1986- 


T extiles manufacturer Max Richter 
asked who Daun was when, ten 
years ago, a young businessman of this 
named wanted to buy up his ailing com- 
pany. 

No-one in textiles today would ask 
such a question. Class E. Daun comes 
from Rastede, near Oldenburg, and is a 
tax consultant by profession. 

Since 1979 he has built up by pur- 
chase an impressive textiles concern 
without any previous knowledge of the 
business to speak of. 

Daun & Cie AG is registered in Ras- 
tede and is the umbrella organisation 
for the Daun group, which in 1987 re- 
corded distributable profits of 
DM1 6.5m (in 1986 profits were 
DM9.7m). 

i Thie concern H- rpade bp in 1987 of 
19 companies located mainly* in :the 
south of the Federal Republic — yielded 
distributable profits of DM J 7, 1 m. 

The concern’s customer turnover 
rose from DM303.8m • in 1 986 to 
DM307.7m in the following year. Oft 
average the group’s firms employ 1,726 
workers. 

Those ore the bare statistics. Behind 
them is concealed an astonishing suc- 
cess story. ' ' 

Daun’s concept 'was 1 comparatively 
simple/ He bought up -ailing textiles' 
companies, pul them back on their 1 feet, 
and sometimes, when a good price was 
Offered for a'£ompany; or it fitted in po-' 
orly with the concern as a'whble; he sold 
it or disposed of his participation in it. 

. Dftun, who is not fond Of the Hme- 


Block said that everyone should have 
known that he could not be held back, 
but still they would have liked to have 
given him worries. 

His chances of success in the first- 
class hotel business, competing with es- 
tablished hotels, seemed not to be very 
good. Hamburg’s cautious bankers tried 
to make this clear to him. 

Block said that he ought to send to 
those bankers, who were shy to get into 
his hotel venture, a copy of the balance 
sheet. 

For two years he looked for a co-in- 
vestor. Then he met the Hamburg real 
estate major operator Robert Vogel, 
who was helpful in polishing up his ho- 
tel concept. 

Aided by a well-known office of. 
Hamburg architects, equally fired with 
Block’s enthusiasm, nn “elegant spa- 
cious hotel which is not forbidding in 
appearance" has been created. 

Block said that it been possible tu 
bring the hotel lobby to life by offering □ 
variety of attractive things to cat. 

An organisation within the group is 
responsible for the success of the hotel, 
nn organisation that very much bears 
the imprint of Block himself. 

Block, who has now become a very 
self-confident hotelier, said that no-one 
will build such u hotel again, a view 
which probably includes Block himself. 
There is time to put it to the test. 

Block said there was still a lot to he 
done to achieve the aim of the highest 
quality in nil sectors of the hotel u pc ra- 
tion. For the moment that prevents him 
from venturing into new hotel projects, 
and the fact thul lie has found another 
outlet for his time and money. 

In April last year Hamburg Airlines 
GmbH & Co KG wax set up with u basic 
capital for the present of DM 1 5m. 
Ill*»ik luis .\ imssiiniiiry /sal in pru mul- 
ing this airline. 

Block said that it was absurd that an 
economically important city such as 
Hamburg was virtually cut off front di- 
rect contact with major cities abroad. 

Block is well aware that he could 


A simple idea 
behind a 
textiles success 
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Planner and delegator . . . Claas 

DaUII, ( Photo: Cromm, Texltl-Winschaft) 

light, described his methods in a letter 
to a trade magazine. 

He said that the companies included 
in his group were for the most part cith- 
erjin difficult or almost hopeless situ- 
ations when they were taken over: They 



Success on a plate . . . Eugen Block. 

{ Photo: dpu) 

have set something in motion that could 
gel out of hand. But he believes that 
with the support of his expanding res- 
taurant business ii is meaningful to be 
able to do something for oneself and for 
Hamburg. 

Hamburg Airlines has three turbo- 
prop aircraft, which fly in scheduled 
services from Humhurg to Antwerp, 
Amsterdam. Rotterdam, GothcnhuTg 
and London. 

So far the airline has been a loss-mak- 
er und does nut have much more turn- 
over than one Block steak house. 

But Block is determined to expand. 
The airlines’ fleet is to he increased by 
four Hoeing planes by I9*»0. Block be- 
lieves that l l, yil wili he a reasonable 
point in lime to increase (he airlines' 
capital anti know-how. 

It is planned lu chance the company 
mi" an Ati. -i ji.mii st»v.k company m 
which Block’s partners will participate. 
He promises that it will he something to 
wonder at eventually. 

He also has in mind lurniug (he Eu- 
gen Block holding company into a joint 
Continued on page 8 


were restructured and managements 
were changed, when necessary. They 
were then launched in a new direction. 

He said in his letter that he had no 
time for managements which did not 
achieve commercial results and endang- 
ered the company’s positive advance- 
ment — sensibly. 

Jokes were made about the man who 
obviously had too much money, when 
he bought his first company, a worsted 
spinning factory in Hesse. 

Daun did not see his investment in 
purely investment terms. He was always 
■ involved in the company's business acti- 
vities. But managers in his organisation 
work independently. 

The Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeining 
described the 46-year-old Daun in this 

i* ■ * . ■ r ■ * • . • 

way: 

“He regards himself ss the planner, 
who holds all the strands of his organi- 
sation in his own hands, based at Ras- 
. tecta, but he makes a point of not meddl- 
ing in the day to day running of the com-; 
panies." 

Daim is very much in favour of dele-*, 
gated responsibility and flexibility, 
through small units and a wide range of 
products. , 

He graphically said- that' the more 
horses there were in the race — cvcry- 
. one backed up by himself but brought 
up into good condition by a trainer — 
the more chances there were of winning 
and one could go along with a lame 
horse under these conditions. 

In textiles industry terms that means 
- Continued on page 11 
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AEROSPACE 


Bonn makes available cash 
for hypersonic project 

: v ; : v-VV and has crossed Ihc North Allan* 

■' ' li ,: ^ ^ tlc at twice ** le speed of sound without 
■ , g roup ^ mishap since 21 January 1976, were 

suddcn| y n° * on 6 er enough. 

■' : ' ‘ Hypersonic airliners were the new 

G erman-American aerospace re- du “Word, meaning air travel at over 
search scientist Krafft A. Ehricte f,v ' limes the speed of sound, 

I n VI U/Ai'p PnuiCQopn ac a rrAtc 


vJscarch scientist Krafft A. Ehrickc 
described flying on board a high-alti- 
tude hypersonic airliner at between six 
and 12 times the speed of sound in 
glowing terms back in 1981. 

‘’Passengers,'' he wrote, “will have a 
pleasant foretaste of space travel. The 
rocket engines will switch off eight to 15 
minutes after take-off, by which time 
the airliner will have reached an altitude 
of between 30nnd45km. 

“the airliner will now head toward its 
destination without further propulsion 
in a no-mnn’s land between Earth and 
space. 

“About lDOkm before reaching its 
destination it will slow down to below 
the speed of sound. The captain will 
switch mi the turbo fan engines and land 
the craft in the conventional manner." 

Professor Ehrickc envisaged a hyper- 
sonic airliner flying from London to 
Sydney in a mere hour or two. A kind of 
euphoria about the prospects for hyper- 
sonic passenger airliners has prevailed 
since the curly 1980s. 

Supersonic airliners such hs the Ang- 
fo- French Concorde, which flew its first 
test mission 20 years ago, on 2 March 


1969, and has crossed the North Atlan- 
tic at twice (he speed of sound without 
mishap since 21 January 1976, were 
suddenly no longer enough. 

Hypersonic airliners were the new 
buzzword, meaning air travel at over 
five times the speed of sound. 

They were envisaged, as a cross be- 
tween an aircraft and a rocket, for use in 
both air and space travel. 

In the United States, where the X J i 5 
flew at over six times the speed of sound 
and altitudes of over 100km 20 years 
ago. President Reagan gave the go- 
ahead to develop the X-30. 

Two prototypes of what was planned 
as an approximately 80-ton military air- 
craft powered by liquid hydrogen were 
to be built by the mid-1990s and to fly 
at 25 times the speed of sound. 

A civil version of the X-30, US 
sources claimed only two years ago, 
could then fly, as a latter-day Orient Ex- 
press, from America to Japan in two 
hours. 

Hypersonic plans were drawn up in 
Europe too. In Britain, for instance, the 
Hotol (short for horizontal take-off and 
landing) was devised to take off and 
land in the conventional manner but to 
fly at hypersonic speeds. 

The British project engineers felt they 
had solved au extremely tricky technical 
problem. 

Their engine was to run on atmos- 
pheric oxygen in the atmosphere and on 
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liquid oxygen and liquid hydrogen at 
higher altitudes, reverting to oxygen on 
re-entering the atmosphere. 

In the Federal Republic of Germany a 
concept devised by Professor Eugcn 
Sanger that had laid the groundwork for 
today's US and Soviet space shuttles 
was resurrected. 

The idea on which Ihc German Siing- 
cr spacecraft project was based envi- 
sages a two-stage procedure, with a 
king-sized but largely conventional air- 
craft taking a smaller craft to an altitude 
of about 30km. 

The smaller craft is then to ignite its 
rockets and fly on to its destination at 
hypersonic speeds, while the launcher 
will return to its take-off airfield. 

German .Research Minister Heinz 
Riescii hu her lias made it clear in Uoitn 
that basic research on this ambit ictus 
project is to be continued. 

He announced (hat the Bundesl tig's 
finance committee, which had tempor- 
arily frozen funds for the Federal gov- 
ernment's hypersonic research pro- 
gramme, had now unfrozen them. 

The programme, Herr Ricscnliuhcr 
says, provides for progress in stages, 
with DM 220m being earmarked for hy- 
personic research between 1088 and 
1992. 

The German Aerospace Research 
Establishment (DFVLR) is to contri- 
bute a further DM85m, industry be- 
tween DM 25nt. and DM 30m toward the 
cost of the project. 

The aim of development work is to 
achieve a drastic cut in the cost of space 
transport, given that sending one kilo- 
gram oF payload into space now costs no 
less than $8,000, 

Sanger, says Herr Ricscnhuhcr, could 
cut this cost to between $ 1 ,000 and 
$2,000.- - 

A further objective was to- improve 
safety standards in manned space travel. 
Both horizontal take-off and the five to 


Continued from page 7 

stock company, Block will make this 
change when the:airline has got over its 
teething troubles and management in all 
departments has been strengthened. 
Block himself will move to the supervi- 
sory board. . i, 

He said that the basic capital, would 
be increased LOO. per cent. His dpsjre to 
remain independent hampers him from 
going. to the stock exchange. Only the 
banks want a swift stock exchange flota- 
tion, Block said, because, they earn the 
most inthat way. . .. . 

‘ ■ 1 • <• • .I.. JanBrech . 

’ { 1 ' ( Dic Well. Bonn. 2R February 19R9) 


six engines of Stinger's first star- 
would improve operational safety t- 
such an extent as to come closet 
present safety standards in civil ai : 
(ion. 

Last but nut least, there wouldl* 
less space garbage of the kind ib 
threatens In become an increas'd 
danger in space vehicles. 

Nasa. the US National Acronat- 
and Space Administration, already,' 
peels a piece of space garbage at.: 
than I Ocm in diameter to score adift' 
hit on a space station once every:' 
years on average. Herr Riesenhuti 
said. 

As the debris travels at roughly if 
kilometre* per second, or IU limtdt 
ler than a bullet, damage to the if. 
station is. sure to he. substantial. 

I'll a (. lie said, was why a project su, 
as Sanger must be given prefer™ 
Unlike "non-returnable" meto 
running the Sanger locket would n. 
increase the amount of space dck> 
circling the Earth. 

There were, however, no plant h 1 
embark siiiglcliniidcdly on a project i? 
this size. Going it alone was ruled 
on cost grounds. 

Once .the development programs 
has been completed in 1993 tnlctW'- 
will need to he reached on whelk 
lisa, the European Space Agency, a 1 
persevere with hypersonic research ^ 
further development is ruled out osfr 
n uncial, technical or eomniercii 1 
grounds. 

Me it Ricscnhuhcr pointed out ito 
America and the Federal RepuWji 
were by no mentis the only countries’ 11 
the hypersonic running. Franco 
considering hypersonic projects*#® 
on its experience with CoiK 8 ^' 
which flics at twice ihc speed of M® 1 ® 

British industry is also Ihtereslrf* 
hypersonic technology even though 
Hotol project is no longer gnvysWj 
financed, being backed soleS 
dustry. ...... 

Similar studies have. been co® 1015 
sioned in Japan, where the MiflfrW 
Industry has earmarked $2tn. 

1 989 .financial year toward thec oSl 
initial hypersonic research. | 

■This is merely the first step jH 
$5 20m research programme 
the conaept has already been.d*^ 

up . . . . r . 

From 2010, Japanese experts W 

cast* world demand ■ foif hyp elM - < v‘| 
passenger airliners will amounfcito0| 
tween 500 and 1,000 units. 

, Aiiwl Jolmwi 

■ (Frankfurter. 
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■ THE ENVIRONMENT 


The serious matter of laughing and 
other protective trace gases 


T race gases may only be found in mi- 
nute quantities in the atmosphere, 
but they save us from a climate worse 
than death. 

Were they not there to shield us from 
cosmic radiation, for one, the surface of 
the Earth would resemble the bleak and 
desolate wastes of neighbouring Mars. 

Some of them have an effect similar to 
that of the plate glass of a greenhouse 
(which led to the term “greenhouse ef- 
fect"). 

Due to their protective shield the 
Earth's mean surface temperature is 
+ 1 5’ C. Were they not there this temper- 
ature would be -18* C. 

Yet this protective umbrella gives 
cause for alarm now the concentration of 
trace gases in the upper atmosphere is on 
the increase due to human influence — 
and the mean temperature is on the in- 
crease too. 

It has happened before. Since the end 
of the Pleistocene period between 
10,000 and 14,000 years ago the mean 
surface temperature has increased by be- 
tween three and five degrees centigrade, 
albeit over a period of several thousand 
years. 

The threat this poses to the Earth's at- 
mosphere has triggered hoth scientific 
and political concern. It was an issue dis- 
cussed by European Community Envi- 
ronment Ministers at their Iasi meeting, 
for instance. 



Mainz, “we can only guess at What ac- 
counts for the increasing amount of 
laughing gas in the atmosphere. We sim- 
ply don’t know where it conics from." 

Vaguely, based on longitudinal mea- 
surements. the assumption is that most of 
this N-,0 must originate from tropical 
soil. 

Previous assumptions, such as that it 
was a result of agricultural fertiliser use 
and of setting fire to tropical rain forests 
prior to alternative modes of cultivation, 
have hcen shown to be in need of revi- 
sion. 

“Methodical errors in N,0 measure- 
ment," Professor Andreac said, "have 
been shown probably to have led to these 
sources being greatly overestimated." 

Laughing gas is leaked, as it were, into 
the soil when ammonia is oxidised and 
nitrates are broken down. 

Yet in this, as in other contexts, re- 
search scientists prefer to be more diffi- 
dent about previous fundamental as- 
sumptions, especially since the way in 
which N.O production by termites was 
extrapolated has become more generally 
known. 

■'Experiments were undertaken in 


There is more to it than the hole that 
CTf 1 gas is said to have punched into the 
nzmiospherc. 

Scientists arc discovering a growing 
number of gaps in our knowledge about 
and ability to account for what is going 
on in the atmosphere. 

Several were discussed at the 57th 
Dahlem Conference in Berlin, which 
dealt with the Exchange of Trace Gases 
between the Biosphere and the Atmos- 
phere. 

A lack of reliable findings, a shortage 
of theoretical explanations and a depar- 
ture from foolhardy global estimates ure 
the keynotes of interdisciplinary trace 
gas research. 

“The variety of processes is enormous 
and we arc far front understanding them 
at all well," one atmospheric research 
scientist frankly admitted. 

A fellow-scientist specialising in biol- 
ogy agreed that theory was in dire straits, 
saying: “We really are in a very bad way." 

It has . long been clear, given the 
amount of oxygen and carbon dioxide in 
the atmosphere, that the atmosphere is a 
kind of by-product of the biosphere, or 
life on Earth. ■ 

It has only recently been realised that a 
number of other; trace gases associated 
with the “greenhouse effect" are inter- 
linked with the biosphere. 

They include methane (CHj), ozone 
(0 ? ), laughing gas (N : 0), nitric oxides 
(NO x ), chlorofluorocarbons (CFCs) and 
halogens. 

The overall trace gas count is on the 
increase, 50-odd atmospheric chemists, 
microbiologists and meteorologists from 
alt over the world soon agreed in Berlin. 

Where and how were the problems (or 
where the problems started). Laughing 
gas (N 2 0), for instance, sends between, 
three and four million tonnes of nitrogem 
a year skywards; 

“At present,” said ProfessonAndi An- 
dreae of the biogeochemistry department 
at the Max Planck Chemistry Institute in 


which the out pm of a single termite was 
measured.” ran: research scientist ui Bei- 
lin explained. 

“They then estimated how many tcr- 

T ubingcn University chemists have 
spent nearly 10 years in “absolutely 
virgin technological territory'' devising 
a new procedure by which to extract 
sulphur from petroleum. 

Crude oil contains anything up to six 
per cent sulphur, which is released into 
the atmosphere us sulphur dioxide after 
the oil has been burnt. 

In the atmosphere it combines with 
water to become sulphuric acid, which 
us acid rain wreaks havoc oil buildings 
and vegetation. 

Desulphurising equipment is only 
available for large-scale sources of stat- 
ic emission, such as industrial and pow- 
er station smokestacks. 

SulphuT is emitted unfiliered into the . 
atmosphere frdm central heating burn- 
ers and coal fires. 

Professor Harald Suhr and his asso- 
ciates at Tubingen University organic 
chemistry department have devised a 
desulphurising process mainly Intended 
for use by small-scale sources of sul- 
phur emission. < -< :> 

In their case conventional equipment 1 
designed for large-scale plant would 
neither be practicable nor merit the ex- 
pense. 

Professor Suhr's technique is based 
on desulphurising crude oil, as at an oil 
refinery. • 1 ' 1 

Petroleum desulphurising processes 1 
already exist, but they all have serious 
drawbacks. . ' 1 

The petroleum has to be evaporated, ■ 
at a high cost in fuel and power terms, 
so that it can be desulphurised by catal- 
ysts. , 

These catalysts tend to be put out of 
action by heavy metals such as nickel or 
vanadium, Traces of which are frequent- 


mites there were in the world and the rest 
was simple multiplication — and not too 
good." 

Assumptions with regard to methane 
emission by Asian paddy fields have sim- 
ilarly proved to be based on feet of clay, 
as it were. 

They were based on measurements 
taken from flower-pots full of soil from 
paddy fields in Japan 25 years ago, 

'That is fine as long as you know for 
sure that the contents of the flower-pot 
arc representative of soil processes," said 
a methane specialist. "But we don't." 

The problem trace gas research scien- 
tists face is that of extrapolating global 
estimates and atmospheric models from 
individual measurements. 

Methane, the atmospheric concentra- 
tion of which is increasing by one per 
cent a year, was discussed as intensively 
as laughing gas and nitric oxides in Ber- 
lin. 

Scientists feel surer in methane's ease 
than in that of other greenliou.se effect 
gases that there is a mushroom effect. 

Two main factors account lor the me- 
thane spiral. One is that the higher tem- 
perature in nur global greenhouse is 
thawing permafrost soil in die sub-polar 
tundra, releasing trace gases. 

At the same time OH radicals are 
trapped by methane molecules in the at- 
mosphere. with the result that atmos- 
pheric reactions are progressively slow- 
ing down. 

Yet vAviUs m.i\ lake a dtUvreiu WHO 

Trace gas research scientists cannot rule 
out the possibility of the me thane in- 

New method of 
cleaning up 
oil combustion 

ly found in crude oil. Besides, by no 
means all petroleum. components can be 
desulphurised by means of existing pro- 
cesses. 

Professor Suhr relies on excited oxy- 
gen to oxidise the sulphur compounds 
that occur in liquid petroleum, subject- 
ing oxygen gas to an electric discharge. 

The discharge energy stimulates the 
electrons of the oxygen molecules, re- 
sulting in a special kind of oxygen. 

The sulphurous petroleum is at the 
bottom of what, as yet. is a research la- 
boratory container. 

It is either mixed vigorously or spray- 
ed through nozzles to ensure the maxi- 
mum possible oxygen exposure. 1 

The excited oxygen molecules react 
with the sulphur compounds in the 
crude oil, oxidising them. Oxidised sul- 
phur. compounds are insoluble and can 
be filtered,. 

The result is two liquids: the desul- 
phurised petroleum and a smaller- 
quantity of crude oil with a high sulphur 
count. . 

Using the Suhr process crude oil with 
a five-per-cent sulphur count can he 
split into a larger quantity with a sul- 
phur count of 0.5 per cent and aismaller 
quantity with a sulphur count of 20 per 
cent. 'I ; , , . 1 ■ ■ : • f. ■ " 

• : Lowtsulphur. petroleum can be used 
by smalbscale consumers as diesel oil, 


creasing grinding to a halt at some stage 
or other. 

It might he when the number of head 
of cattle (whose stomachs tire said to be a 
relevant source of methane) has passed 
its peak, or other climatic reaction pro- 
cesses lake effect. 

Konstanz University biologist Profes- 
sor Ralf Conrad told tlic conference 
there were also signs that soil might func- 
tion as a methane depression, perhaps 
not to any great extent, but to some ext- 
ent nonetheless.' 

“As always, however," Professor Con- 
rad said, “we don't have enough data." 

Unexpected developments were re- 
ported in respect of nitric oxides, which 
have been The subject of frequent re- 
search in recent years as .scientists have 
been commissioned to investigate smog. 

Static (power station smokestack) and 
vehicle NO, emission, via nitro-hydroch- 
loric acid a major cause of acid rain, has 
hcen found not just to rise skyward from 
the surface of the Earth. 

From a certain concentration on it 
heads back to the surface of the Earth, 
but not as NC\ molecules, which readily 
react with other elements. 

“Their chemical reaction time is 
roughly the same as the lime it takes the 
weather to transport them/" nn atmos- 
pheric chemist said. 

The reason why this effect has only 
just been discovered is that concentr- 
ations vary in space and time. Besides, 
experimental measurements in the Him 
10 metres above ground-level arc ex- 
tremely difficult on account of liequent 
turbulence. 

Our fundamental knowledge in (he 

field of micro m oico minus-', as scientists 

■ 

shamefacedly admitted at the Dahlem 
conference, dates buck in W3tv% experi- 
ments on the spread of poison gas 

.Wtotlo >< Ih'uruT 

* 

(Rbirinischer MeiLur T'hn'si will Well. 
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petrol or heating oil. The sulphur-en- 
riched petroleum can only he used by 
large-scale consumers with suitable 
smokestack desulphurising plum. 

The crucial advantages of the new pro- 
cess ure its low energy consumption, the 
easy way in which the oxidised sulphur 
compounds can be filtered and the fuel 
that it can be used for crude oil of all kinds. 

The research project has been suc- 
cessfully completed, but converting it 
into an industrial technique will involve 
hard work that still lies ahead. 

"We work with grams in the laborato- 
ry. For the process to work on an indus- 
trial scale wc would need ro increase the 
quantities handled 1 ,000,000-fold. 

"That won’t be done in one stage; it 
will take three or four. And fresh prob- 
lems are likely to arise at each stage,*' 
says Professor Suhr. 

Since developing the. .process on an 
industrial scale is beyond the scqpe.pf a 
university department Ae is, now keen to 
enlist (he support of the petrochemical 
industry. Its interest will largely depend 
on how economic the process is. 

‘ , Professor Suhr.and petroleum experts 
hpve' costed the process. , His cautious ^ 
se$smqnt of . the position is that: “We are 
definitely not entirely out of the running." 

. , For the time being, hpwever, refiners 
will not be as keen as mustard to devel- 
op his technique. Oil prices are low, oil 
is’ readily available, and they can afford 
to buy low-sulphur grades. 

But, ns he says; “Oil prices, art; sure to 
increase again, arid desulphurising tech- 
niques will be urgently needed. r‘Whal..is 
more, neither research nor, industry can. 
simply pull suc|i complex processes 
straight out.pf a tat",, ... so/// i.Zell 

. •■■■!• . (DteWuli, Bonn, 2 March I VHP) 
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TELEVISION/FILMS 


The life and death of Hemingway, if not 
that much to do with his writing 


■ i * 

» if 


TV*- ysrr.WA'i . 

< • • . ■it •!’ 

D irector Bernhard Sinkel admits that 
from (he beginning he stood a little 
in awe of his hero, the American writer 
and Nobel Prize-winner Ernest Hem- 
ingway. 

Sinkel said that since the student pro- 
test of 1968 he has found the macho- 
lype rather unpleasant. 

Nevertheless he has made a four-part 
television series about Hemingway, the 
quintessence of manliness. 

Sinkel said: “l stood in front of the 
monument to Hemingway in Pamplona 
and thought: if he were alive today he 
would treat me with total contempt" 

But there's no going hack. Eventually 
n unique project appeared on the horiz- 
on: the first European TV production 
with American participation. 

Never before has American money 
been put into a project which was not 
entirely in American hands. 

But th.it was not all. A German direc- 
tor was entrusted with the TV series on 
Hemingway’s life, which in fact is the 
first film to have been made about Hem- 
ingway. 

Trouble started long before shooting 
began. Sinkel shot the six-untl-u-half- 
hour film in five months, on nine loo- 
ations, with five different teams, an in- 
ternational cast ami financing from six 
sources. 

Germany’s Second television Chan- 
nel provided DM4.5 million, the French 
TF 1 chipped in 20 million francs and 
further funds were provided by Italy’s 
RAl, Britain’s Channel Four and Aus- 
tria's ORF. 

Half of the DM35 million production 
costs came from American banks, and 
they brought a lot of pressure to bear. 

The American filming team also 
made their presence felt. They wanted 
Sinkel to gear the visual aspects of the 
film to American audiences. They ex- 
pected scenes to be short, plenty of "ac- 
tion” and close-ups of the main actors. 

American actor Stacy Keach, who 
plays Hemingway, also had his say. He 
was afraid that his popularity in Ameri- 
ca would suffer and wanted to present 
only the more pleasant aspects of Hem- 
ingway's character. He was also very 
high-handed in altering his own lines. 
Camera work and Film script re- 
mained as planned. But Sinkel only au- 
thorised thcOermaii version. American 
TV companies shortened it by 250 mi- 
nutes. 

The reactions in America to the Film 
were extraordinary. The press said it 
was a "very European film” and gave 
considerable praise tu cameraman 
Wolfgang Treu. The viewing figures 
were impressive. 

The series has now been shown on 
West Germany’s Second Television 
Channel in four parts, each part I IK) mi- 
nutes in length. 

Sinkel told the press in Hamburg that 
lie was hsippy about the film. It was a 
G erman film, he said, conceived in the 
Federal Republic but shot in English, “a 
transatlantic film as Hemingway himself 
was a transatlantic writer." 

Thu series had merits nnd failures. 
The script missed ant some famous 


Hemingway locations and some of the 
people who played an important role in 
his life. 

Gregory, Hemingway’s third son, is 
mentioned but he never appears on 
screen. He is suing the production com- 
pany. 

The film team was never given per- 
mission to film in the Hemingway Bar in 
(he Ritz in Paris. Venice, an important 
city for Hemingway, ihe tireless travell- 
er, was loo expensive. 

The Cubans dawdled so long granting 
permission to film in the Hemingway 
home in Havana that it came (00 late. 
Because time was pressing a copy of the 
house was built in Puerto Rico. 

Sinkcl's film is based on reports by 
eyewitnesses nnd relatives, Heming- 
way’s letters, the Hemingway biography 
by Carlos Baker, and Hemingway's own 
books. 

Sinkel had not read them since his 
schooldays; now he can see how closely 
Hemingway's life and his books are re- 
lated to one another. 

Nevertheless his script does not fol- 
low Hemingway’s career as a writer, but 
rather the four Hemingway marriages. 

The script was triggered off by a com- 
ment made by American writer John 
dos Passes. He said that Hemingway 
needed a new woman for every new 
hook. 

But this form is too restrictive. Not 
everything in the writer’s life, hunting, 
deep-sea fishing, war correspondent 
nnd bull-fighting aficionado, fits under 
the chapter headings of his marriages. 
There is a lot missing, including Scott 
Fitzgerald and James Joyce. 

Bernhard Sinkel has a dual attitude 
towards Hemingway, which can be not- 
ed in the film. 

Sinkel said: “1 never forgot that he 
was a writer, I could not show the sent- 
ence which he was writing. I could only 
show where it originated from.” 

These origins are impressive scenes 
in the film: in the Spanish Civil War, in 
the Paris circle of Gertrude Stein, when 
Hemingway is talking sadly to himself 
with his cat. 

Throughout the film we see Stacy 
Kcach, who as he aged came to look 
more and more like Hemingway him- 


self, sitting at his desk, at the beginning 
writing fast and with resolution, later 
hesitantly. 

Sharpening his pencils is only n trifl- 
ing matter at first, later it becomes a ri- 
tual. Around the writer’s feet lie piles of 
crumpled up sheets of paper: concentra- 
tion and creativity.have disappeared. 

Sinkel was much more interested in 
Hemingway the admirer of all things 
manly, a legend which he created him- 
self and which eventually brought about 
his downfall. 

Reach brought this into the part too 
late. Sinkel should have been firmer in 
his direction. The external characteris- 
tics were right, but the i exhibitionism 
was not there. 

Sinkel’s direction includes a lot of lo- 
cation shots: in Africa there is some 
flashy big game hunting; deep-sea fish- 
ing in the Caribbean becomes a mon- 
strous effort for survival: in the streets 
of Pamplona bull-fighting is honoured 
as it was in “Death in the Afternoon;” in 
war games in France Hemingway is ap- 
plauded and decorated. 

All this is presented in the film gor- 
geously and colourfully, only Kcach 
hesitates to Fill out the huge character 
he plays. 

His Hemingway develops thanks to 
male playthings: large-boi’e rifles, splen- 
did fishing and batteries of whiskey 
glasses, uniforms, black bulls, and love- 
ly women, of course. 

Sumptuous sequences of this sort 
achieve what Kcach fails to create: the 
•’he-man,” the devil of a fellow, the thor- 
oughbred character. The overwhelming 
scenes underline how all this is lacking 
in Reach's performance. 

The first two parts of the scries are a 
mosaic of individual events: the episod- 
ic treatment is irritating. ' 

The course of the action is simple: 
each episode is devoted to One of his 
wives. In the course of the'episode the 
successor to the wife ofthe moment ap- 
pears. 

Throughout all four parts Sir Edward 
Elgar's “Enigma Variations” provide 
the background music. 

At the end of each episode the co- 
lours in the frame' fade, the sound ebbs 
away, producing 8n elegaic conclusion 


Documentary trend continues 
with Brecht and Kabul 


u. 

. - :* * 


T here was a trend to the documen- 
tary film already apparent among 
the film-makers who took part in the 
forum “New German Films,” staged in 
Berlin last year. 

This trend has continued in the pro- 
ductions made during 1 988/ 1 989. 

• Norbert Bunge and Christine Fisch- 
cr-Dcfoy have collected together an en- 
ormous amount of material for their 
documentary My name is Bertolt Brecht 
- Exile in USA. 

They have created a marvellous col- 
lage of Brecht’s life in America between 
the years 194 i and 1947 from inter- 


r ... 

views, photos, text and film material. 

Many details are well-known, but that 
does not detract from the value of the. 
film in anyway. .... 

It includes some unique footage from 
the premiere in New York of Galileo 
with Charles Laughton in the title role. 

At the sessions of the Committee for 
Un-American Activites Brecht was very 
reserved. He wanted to get back to Ber- 
lin to work in the theatre there. 

Elkc Jonigkeit spent many months in 
Afghanistan, living and talking to wom- 
en, in Kabul and refugee camps in Pa- 
kistan. . 1 

Her experiences form the contents of 
her film Tschadari A Buz Kaschi (Veil- 
ing and horsemanship). Afghan women 
today try to find an emancipated role 

Continued on page 11. *.■ . 



Before the bang. Stacy Keaoh ai 
Hemingway. (Phoio.-ZDF\ 

to each episode, he actresses playing 
Hemingway’s wivcs.are pleasant, excel- 
lently cast, but most of them unknmn 
in the Federal Republic. 

Josephine Chaplin (daughter of ilie 
famous Charly Chaplin) plays Hadley, 
who was quite a lot older than Heming- 
way (the actress does not seem older 
than Keach). She plays the pnrt awkwar- 
dly, shy and with the forbearing smiles 
of Hn elder sister. 

She is followed by Marisa Bcrenson 
us Pauline, a beautiful, rich, extravagant 
woman, in marked contrast to Hadley. 

The years of poverty in Paris and the 
Engadine are changed to adventures in 
Africa and being famous people in Key 
West, where the couple became 11 tourist 
attraction. 

Neiningwiiy is successful us h wrilti 
of the masculine rituals of fishing, hunt- 
ing, drinking and travelling. Social 
problems leave him cold. 

This all changes with his third wife 
Martha (Lisa Barnes), a young journal- 
ist, who is critical, ironic and ambitious. 

Pauline's magic pales beside Martha, 
whose social and political involvement 
fascinates Hemingway. 

Mary, Martha’s successor, played by 
Pamela Reed, is like Martha, a cool 
blonde. 

Since he is already in Europe, lie gen 
involved in war again, tastes life to ibt 
full, challenges death: death, one of 
Hemingway's major themes. 

In Paris one- of the few Germans in 
the cast makes an appearance, Rosd 
Zech, as a rather uncrolic MurlcncDic- 
t rich, singing “Lili Marlene.” 

The war was over — the war scenes 
were nor very well done; they had Ihe 
smell of papier-m&chc and the studio 
about them — . Hemingway went, on I? 
enjoy life boistrously. ■ 

The last episode describes his. dec 
line. Drink, latent melancholy, paiflfd 
memories of childhood with his*® 1 ®^, 
mother and diffident doctor father nib- 
ble away at the supports of his life. ■ 

Keach has some, touching moments. 
The underlying theme of the film is ful- 
filled: “no-one is really free until he has 
looked death in the eye.” 

The lion-hunter, the bull-fighting | 
minstrel, the war. correspondent, who 
“loved fighting even through it dan be 
nasty,” goes to a lot of trouble to find hB 
own death. 

After a couple of - unsuccessful sf 1 
tempts at suicide, Bernhard Sinkel al* 
lows his. Hemingway to- smile wJien^ 
puts his mouth over the barrel of airifk 
early one morning. 1 . '•' i - 

’ Brigitte Sohrigett ''- 
(Rheinische Post, DUiseldorf, 25' February 19$' 
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MEDICINE 


Positive attitudes towards life shown 
to influence process of aging 


W hen ynu're no longer able to cope 
with a situation a German colloqui- 
alism says you are "looking old,” mean mg 
you’ve failed or stand no chance of solving 
a problem. 

Age is thus equated with declining abil- 
ity and a growing inability to cope — a de- 
cline wc will all face sooner or later. 

Rcsetirch scientists such as the Nurem- 
berg psychologist Wolf Oswald, who spe- 
cialises in research into age and the aged, 
disagree. 

They have studied human behaviour 
and experience in old age and arrived at 
entirely different conclusions. The physi- 
cal and menial age we reach depend to a 
crucial extent, they say, on us and our sur- 
roundings. 

Wolf Oswald and an Erlangen psychol- 
ogist, Erhard Olhrich, arc in charge of re- 
search into the psychology of aging at Er- 
langen 1 - Nuremberg University . 

Findings of a survey carried mil in u 
Nuremberg old people’s home show how 
large a part subjective experience plays in 
aging. Professor Oswald says. 

The survey consisted of asking 145 resi- 
dents ul (he home how they felt about old 
age, and more specifically their own age. A 
check three years later revealed what per- 
centage of the old people questioned had 
since died. 

The research scientists then evaluated 
the questionnaires to find out who the sur- 
vivors might reasonably he expected to he. 
In 92 per cent of cases the computer eval- 



uation was right. "We naturally can’t con- 
clude from a questionnaire who will be 
alive in three years’ time and who won’t," 
Professor Oswald says, but one point is 
clear: 

It may reasonably be inferred that any- 
one who has a negative attitude toward his 
or her age, sees no future for him- or her- 
self and is passive in outlook will age faster 
and stand a much poorer chance of surviv- 
al. 

\ 

This is true more or less regardless 
whether the person is ill or not; the inner 
approach is what counts. 

Gcronto-psychologists conclude from 
such findings that there arc no generally 
valid standards where old ugc is con- 
cerned, merely strictly individual forms of 
aging. 

Aging us a biological fact of life has an 
incredibly wide scope. “Age-related 
changes in bchnvinur are not inevitable 
until yon reach 80 or 85,” Professor Os- 
wald says. 

Until we reach (his ripe old age. how- 
ever, aging is mainly a mutter of our per- 
sonal outlook on life and our social im- 
print. 

Instead of referring to aging in terms of 
destiny, gcronto-psychologists see it us a 


Meteorological stations 
all over the world 
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supplied ihe data arranged In see-ai-a-giance tables in these new reference 
works. They include details of air and water temperature, precipitation, 
humidity, sunshine, physical stress of climate, wind conditions and frequency 

of thunderstorms. 

These figures compiled over the years are invaluable both for planning journeys 

to distant countries and for scientific research. 

Basic facts and figures for every country in the world form a preface to the 
tables. The emphasis is on the country's natural statistics, on climate, 

population, trade and transport. 

The guides are handy in size and flexibly bound, indispensable for daily use in 

commerce, industry And the travel trade. 

Four volumes are available-. 

North and South America. 172 pp., DM 24.80; 

Asla/Aust rails, 240 pp., DM 24.80; 

Africa, 130 pp.. DM 24.8(1; 

Europo/USSR, 240 pp.. DM 24.80 



Look it up in Brockhaus 

F. A. Brockhaus, Postfach 1709 ;D-6200 Wiesbaden 1 


process we must make a success of and 
toward which wc must play an active part. ■ 
The reason for this wide-ranging leeway 
until old age is the "plasticity" of human 
behaviour. We don't need our full intellec- 
tual potential to cope with life, for one. 

"It’s like a 125-hp car,’’ Professor Os- 
wald says. “When it is older artd can only 
manage 90 hp no-one worries much in ev- 
eryday motoring; in ordinary traffic you 
cun still drive fast enough.” 

Another point is that losses in perform- 
ance and capacity can in fact be offset. The 
speed at which the mind processes infor- 
mation declines from the age of 30. • 

Yet this slowdown is offset by the use of 
sectors of intelligence that are heavily de- 
pendent on practice. They function best 
later in life. 

Surveys have shown that people don’t 
peak in overall intelligence until they are 
between 40 and 50. So it is wrong to say, 
gcronto-psychologists argue, that every- 
thing gets worse as we grow older. 1 
People who stay active, submitting and 
responding to the stimuli of their sur- 
roundings, arc best able to keep their 
minds busy until a ripe old age. They may 
even boost their performance. 

Professor Oswald says, however, tests 
have shown that tot' much activity can he 
as detrimental to performance as too little. 
So the aim must be “to be active, but to be 
aware of your limitations and to keep to 
within them.” Making a success of old ngc 
is not entirely up to the individual. The in- 


fluence of one’s surroundings is crucial 
The second example Professor Oswald di- 
es is the findings of n survey conducted by 
colleagues in which residents of an old 
people’s home were split into two groups. 

Tlte one continued to be cared for and 
largely kept institutionalised. The other 
was told to do reach its own decisions and 
act on them. 

After 18 months the nursing staRf feh 
members of the second group were mucb 
the more active, while doctors found then 
to lie far superior in terms of well-being. 

During the period nearly 30 percent# 
the institutionalised residents died api^ 
a mere 1 5 per cent of the others. 

This interface between aging peojfc 
and their surroundings shows, gerontr 
psychologists sny, how relative the concty. 
of old age is. . , 

"The decision on whether someone it 
able to look. after himself is not one f cao 
reach solely on the basis of his or her per- 
sonal competence. A crucial factor is what 
level of performance society cx peels.” 

Professor Oswald feels many old peopk 
are institutionalised merely because socie- 
ty no longer gears, its requirements to the 
abilities of older people. 

Feeling useless and unable to rente# 
the situation, old people who are cast a itit 
sink into a.vicious circle of decline. 

Yet they might have much to offer. 
Their special ability is said not to be ik 
of merely functioning in a performance- 
oriented society. Their forte is the person- 
al sector. 

Which means that old people are cap- 
able of establishing a much deeper, rick 
and more humane relationship with other 
people than the young — if only they art 
given the chance. 

Robert (Seam 

(KliciniscliLT Merktir/C'liri.si iindlVdi. 

Dunn. 24 l ; cbrumj W'»J 


Facts about tracts: snorers 
silenced by vacuum cleaner 


« 

S noring is the bane of millions of lives 
— those of the wives (or husbands) 
who arc kept awake by it night after 
night. 

Promising research into the pheno- 
menon is under way at the “sleep labor- 
atory” of the Westphalian health insur- 
ance scheme's clinic on the North Sea 
holiday island of Nordcrney. 

Patients here sleep to the unmistak- 
able accompaniment of their sympto- 
matic snoring. Doctors check whether it 
is harmless or n sign of respiratory and 
circulatory upsets accompanied by ex- 
hausting bouts of apnoen. or cessation 
of breathing, and waking up. 

"Patients are normally referred to us 
with chronic respiratory complaints 
such as asthma or bronchitis,” says head 
surgeon Jurgen Fischer. • ■ 

“Tests in the sleep laboratory show 
25 out of 500 patients to suffer from 
snoring as a pathological condition. 

"This.” Dr Fischer says, "is defined as 
suffering from cessation of breathing for 
over 1 00 times a night for periods of be- 
tween lOseconds-and two minutek.” 

That they start breathing again at the 
last minute, so to speak; is due to 1 an 
alarm sounded by the brain, which 
wakes the patient up, - 
He starts breathing again, snoring 
loudly, goes back to sleep and the 'en- 
tire procedure is repeated. 

"When someone is:woken up several 
hundred times a night 365 nights a year 
it is bound to have an effect on his day- 
time performance,". .Dr Fischer - says. 
One of the most 6bvious symptoms is a 
tendency to fall asleep during the day: 
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All this and a good night's sleep » 
well. '■ (phoioiAPl ; 

The sleep laboratory is a small, briglt 
tly lit hospital room with a bed and bed - j 
side table. At the head of the bed that - f 
is a shoe box-sized container fro* ; 
which electrode wires hang. A camera.i? 
perched on top of the box. , i 
At night readings are taken via a 
titrack tape recorder and analysed,!^ \ 
following morning. :i , , 

The eye- movements registered 
light on the depth -and stage- of the:p*! 
tient’s sleep. Muscular activity, 
Continued on page 13. 
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■ ANIMAL BEHAVIOUR 

Controversy surrounded last days of man 

who talked with the grey geese 


K onrad Lorenz, one of the founders 
of ethology, the scientific study of 
comparative animal behaviour, has died 
at his Austrian home aged 85. 

He was awarded the 1973 Nobel 
Prize for medicine and physiology, 
wrote numerous books and was well 
known far beyond his biological re- 
search for championing nature conser- 
vation. 

He was showered with honours and 
tokens of esteem on his 85th birthday 
last November, but critical notes were 
also sounded. 

He made his name with the decades 
he spent investing the behaviour of grey 
geese. One of his students once called 
hint “the greatest living biologist of our 
day." The ecological movement revered 
him as its most celebrated supporter. 

He was born on 7 November 1903 in 
Vienna. His father, Adolf Lorenz, the 
founder of orthopaedics, already owned 
the family estate in Altenberg on the 
Danube. 



ogy. In 1940 he was appointed profes- 
sor of comparative psychology in 
Konigsberg. 

During the war he published an arti- 
cle in which he called for "an even stric- 
ter elimination of the ethically inferior.” 

Many years later, when this article 
was retrieved from the archives and he 
was confronted with it, he expressed re- 
grer at having used such terminology. 

In a televised interview he said, how- 
ever, that although he had used Nazi 
terminology he had advocated nn ideol- 
ogy that was the exact opposite of what 
the Nazis favoured. 

Yet he retained a blemish, the stigma 
of being a dyed-in-the-wool advocate of 
Darwin’s survival of the fittest theory in 
relation tu human society. 

After the war he resumed his rc- 


Hc made his mark not only on beha- 
vioural research but on biology as a 
whole. 

Lorenz forecast at an early age that 
the “life sciences” would come to as- 
sume substantial importance in the sec- 
ond half of the 20th century. 

In 1973 lie, Karl von Frisch and Ni- 
kolaas Tinbergen shared the Nobel 
Prize for physiology Rnd medicine. 

In his experiments with animals Lo- 
renz derived particular benefit from his 
ability to instinctively grasp important 
laws of nature. 

Observation was always the crucial 
starting point of scientific research as he 
saw it. This was particularly apparent in 
his book liter bin ich — wo hist Du? 
(Here Am I — Where Are You?). 

It was published to mark his 85th 
birthday and summarised yet again his 
decades of experience of the social be- 
haviour of grey gccsc. 

He began to write books at an early 
age and earned a reputation far beyond 



Able to simplify the complicated . , . 


Konrad Lorenz. iPjn)in:d|i;i) 


What was envisaged as a reconcilia- 
tion turned out to he tlic source of a dis- 
pute that has still not been settled. 

In his later years. Lorenz dealt increa- 
singly with social issues. His Die nefu 
Totlsiinden tier zivilixtenen Afcnschhcit 
(The Eight Dendly Sins of Civilised 
Mankind) showed how the progress of 
civilisation leads to new behaviour pat- 
terns. 


At his father’s request Lorenz first 
studied medicine in New York and 
Vienna, then zoology, palaeontology 
and human psychology. 

At Vienna University he taught com- 
parative anatomy and animal psychol- 


search in Altenberg, later being called 
to Wilhclnishnvcn and the Max Planck 
Institute of Marine Biology. 

He then transferred to Minister and, 
finally, to Seewiescn. Bavaria, where he 
set up the Max Planck Institute of 
Ethology and worked until his re live- 
men t. 


his scientific field as a writer. 

He had the gift of describing compli- 
cated scientific phenomena in a most 
entertaining and informative manner. 
He played a leading pari in outlining the 
findings of modern zoology to a wider 
public. 

But his scientific work went much 


His Der Ahbau ties Menschlichcn 
(The Disintegration of the Human Fac- 
tor) demonstrates, on the basis of the 
evolutionary theory of cognition, how, 
what uriginally were natural and mea- 
ningful mainsprings of human activity 
now gradually no longer make sense 
and. indeed, are becoming dangerous. 


Continued from page 12 

chin shows whether hi ca thing recom- 
menced with u snore, while move- 
ments of the diaphragm reveal when 
breathing is ineffective. 

Every lime breathing ceases oxygen 
pressure and saturation plummet. 
“The cause is muscular enervation of 
the respiratory organs,” Dr Fischer 
says. “When accompanied by over- 
weight and alcohol consumption it can 
lead to a closure of the upper respira- 
tory tracts." 

A diet often does the trick. Where it 
doesn't, a respiratory device can help 
the pathological snorcr. 

The mask that is strapped to his 
nose at night works like a vacuum 
cleaner in reverse. When the pressure 
increases the patient's respiratory 
tracts are kept open. 

The result is amazing. Breathing is 
suddenly regular and constant, heart- 
beat regular, oxygen pressure stable. 
The only drawback is the. cost; the de- 
vice costs about DM5,000. 

A 50-year-old Essen van driver is 
one of the patients who have, been 
treated at the Norderrtey clinic. 

“At first I thought I would never fall 
asleep with the; mask on, but I prompt 1 
iy slept well. I haven’t felt s6 rested for 
ages," he says. ' ‘ . 1 

The clinic isn’t the only one !of its 
kind in Germany. There are sleep la- 
boratories at Hanover medical col- 
lege, Marburg polyclinic and Freiburg 
University. ” 

.The experts are convinced more and 
more sleep laboratories will b^.set up 
in the years to come., . 

■The’ significance . of 1 ■ respiratory 
complaints of this kind and their links 
with other complaints are growing in- 
creasingly apparent. 

Margit Ekholt/AP 

(Wesldemsche Allgemeine, Essen, 3 March 1 989) 


He then returned to Alien he re. where 
it had all begun, and set up a research 
mm wlwie lie and his m.inv svmli.nK 
continued to study the behaviour of 
grey geese. 

In his later years he also studied the 
behaviour of fish. 

When he was 29 he watched a grey 
goose chick emerging from the egg. To 
his surprise the chick took him to be its 
mother and folluwed him wherever he 
went. 

He soon realised that he had come 
across a fundamental phenomenon in 
the animal world. He called this irrever- 
sible learning process the “imprint.” It 
can only be made at a certain, sensitive 
stage of life. 

Konrad Lorenz was one of the foun- 
ders of comparative ethology. He dealt 
in equal measure with the behaviour ,of 
animals and humans, investigating her- 
editary behaviour and the interface be- 
tween hereditary and learnt behaviour 
patterns.. 


Continued from page 5 

quately protect them. I feel that, the 
toleration of a dual' nationality is the 
better and more appropriate solution. 

For the integration of our foreign 
fellow citizens it would be better to 
stem the inflow of unjustified asylum- 
seekers. ; ■ . , 

Although I viety a limitation of the 
basis right to asylum as part of an ad- 
justment! to the constitutionalpnd le- 
gal , situation in : other European 
democracies, as a legitimate siich such 
a move would not currently obtain a 
political majority. . .. > ■ ; 

One solution would be the often dis- 
cussed yet unsatisfactorily implement- 
ed acceleration of .the administrative 

; and judicial procedure. > ■ 

It Is in the interests of the persons 
concerned thatthe assessment proce- 
dure should .not drag'on for years. 


further than biology. In the early 1 *?4ih 
an essay of his laid the groundwork loi 
i lie Mt-c.dlcil es •dniii' nary ilieois ol 
cognition. 

In it lie sought to reconcile philoso- 
phy and biology. Why. he asked with 
reference to Kant's categories, arc there 
inexplicable and immutable a priori* of 
human knowledge such as lhcre being 
only three spatial dimensions'? 

Lorenz attributed them to mankind's 
tribal origins and to the evolution of hu- 
man reason from irrational antecedents. 

He was thus one of the first thinkers 
to try and forge a link between the theo- 
ry of cognition and modern biology. 

Man, he said, was a hybrid in terms of 
his biological antecedents, with all their 
limitations and sources of error, and of 
his cultural evolution. 

This approach was later enthusiasti- 
cally taken up and developed by other 
biologists. Philosophers, in contrast, 
usually viewed (he evolutionary theory 
of cognition with scepticism. 


A longer procedure does not mean 
that the country concerned has a 
.stronger rule of law. < V 1 

! On the contrary, administrativeju 1 
risdictlon should be' based on the 
principle of speedy processing; 

' The longer the- procedure assessing 
the justification of the asylum applica- 
tion lasts the more 1 problematic the 
ban' on employment for non-recog k 
nised applicants becomes ; and the 
more severe the effects or the deporta- 
tion of the rejected applicant; 

A further acceleration Of procedure 
requires decisions and money, burthc 
retention of the 'current practice rep- 
resents a burden for the state' and 
makes it more difficult to 'find dignifi- 
ed solutions to (fie problems facing tjje 
foreigners legally residing inbiir coph- 

> • • i ■ , . ■ Manfred Rom mqi ■ 

(Die Zell, Hamburg, 1 7 February 1989} 


They include gn'uih uinl prucica- 
linn. cmiipciiiion. and pIcuMii e in the 

vimiiijW in av-luc'it "bji.-cliW'- 

Lorenz the academic had bv this. 

* 

stage long abandoned the ivory towei of 
basic research and ventured into (In- 
field of politics, warning against dangers 
that threatened our environment and 
reminding us not to overestimate money 
and power. 

He became a committed environmen- 
talist. In I97U he was one of a small 
group of leading personalities who ad- 
vocated improvements in nature con- 
servation. 

In 1 985 he was one of the initiators of 
Ihe referendum, later named after him. 
to stop the construction of a power sta- 
tion in a nature reserve area of the Da- 
nube flood plain. 

In March 1985 the referendum was 
endorsed by 350,000 Austrians. After 
large-scale demonstrations the. project 
was abandoned shortly afterwards. 

Despite his advanced age he repea- 
tedly faced interviewers and wrote es- 
says, having no fear of dropping the 
proverbial brick. 

Ori his 85th birthday he.gave an inter- 
view in which he mentldned Aids 
(amongst many other topics). "In view 
of overpopulation,” he said, “a certain 
sympathy toward Aids 1 ’ was conceiv- 
able. • 

This turn of phrase triggered a land- 
slide of outraged objections. He was 
mainly accused of viewing the world 
solely throqgfi a biologist's eyes. 

. . .Critjcs sold he was blindly enthu- 
siastic about natural strategies of sur- 
vival. . 

T ^ , 1 1 i 

Many people who had welcomed his 
views on nature conservation and his 
plea for a more human world . a few 
years previously now turned their backs 
on him in disgust. ,u-. ; i 

* 'I <■ • .■ - r Ludwig Kurt at 

< ' i ; (Die Well. 1 ponn.I Mkirrh lVKV) 
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■ FRONTIERS 

Prizing people loose from 
fascination with occult 



I t is not easy to overcome the fascina- 
tion for the occult. Gabriele still 
shudders at the memory of so many 
evenings spent in sessions with the su- 
pernatural. 

Lt was fascinating to be with friends 
and ask the moving glass to answer 
questions about the past and the future 
— nnd there was nlso a certain degree of 
fear about the answers which allegedly 
came from the othc r side. 

She is now steeled from the ons- 
laughts of demons and ghosts, and suc- 
cessfully fought her obsession for mak- 
ing contact with the dead. 

She was helped hy the paraspychu- 
logicul advice centre fur mutters of the 
occult in Freiburg. This centre, which 
has been operating since the beginning 
of this year, is the only one of its kind in 
the country. 

It is supported hy the academic socie- 
ty for die promotion of parapsychology 
and, what is unprecedented, it is given 
financial support by tile employment of- 
fice. 

There arc no plans so far to establish 
such an office in Cologne. In the youth 
affairs office there is a specialist dealing 
in general terms with the current enthu- 
siasm for the occult, but advice in indi- 
vidual eases is not given. 

Physicist and psychologist Waller 
von Lucadou, head of the Freiburg ad- 
vice centre, said: "The problem has to 
he ileal 1 with in consultation with var- 
ious disciplines.” 

Me and his colleagues arc not content 
purely in "understanding the matter.” 
He said: "You cannot leave people 
alone to cope with the alleged spirit 
world." 

The people who ring up Walter von 
Luendou are not talking about figments 
of their imagination or clairvoyance. He 
regards his new job as being a “spiritual 
adviser by telephone.” He takes his re- 
sponsibilities towards people, “who 
have fallen into another kind of reality," 


T he man said he came to Berlin from 
what is now Zielona Gora in Po- 
land. He spoke in faltering German, say- 
ing that he had come the 170 kilometres 
in a bus. Then he got down to brass 
tacks. 

"Do you want any vodka?” he asked, 
opening up his conspicuously bulging 
overcoat. , 

You can buy the Polish national drink 
for five marks at the impromptu market 
in Berlin's Potsdnmer Platz. In n Berlin 
discount shop it costs more than ten. 

At the weekend 1 0,000 Poles came to 
the Pntstlamcr Platz to offer their wares. 
Over the past week there’ has been a 
dramatic in tensific.il ion in this trade. 

Seven days before there were only 
3,000 who wanted to sell their vodka. 
Now customs controls have gone all to 
pieces trying to deni with the flood of 
“tourists.” 

Officials in Berlin do not know what 
to do to bring this black market trading 
to an end. 

From early morning Poles stand at 
the roadside, in parks and at car parking 


very seriously. The people concerned 
and their relatives have problems witli 
this phenomenon as do educationalists, 
psychologists, psychiatrists and church 
representatives. 

They are also involved in it but most 
of them are helpless when confronted 
with the current wave of interest in the 
occult, in which more and more people 
are getting involved. But they can all 
now enlist the assistance of.the Freiburg 
experts. 

. Gabriele eventually did this. She rang 
up the centre and spoke about her eerie 
experiences and sufferings during and 
after the moves of the glass on the table. 

She said that the glass really did move 
without anyone knowingly doing any- 
thing. 

The truth is that no spirit slipped into 
the glass. The Freiburg scientists told 
her: "It moved with normal mechanical 
energy or muscle power," which came 
from one of the people taking part in the 
occult. session. 

Catholic theologian Andreas Resell is 
professor for pnrRnormology and clini- 
cal psychology at the Lateran Univers- 
ity in Rome and an internationally-re- 
cognised expert on peripheral questions 
concerning science. 

He said: “The occult includes every- 
thing which is not capable of scientific 
investigation nr proof. It gives hope of a 
certain kind of freedom of movement in 
a better world." 

The experts in Freiburg see things 
differently. They main (a in that “in mo 
per cent of cases ocgult phenomena can 
be explained by natural science.” 

Walter von Lucadou said without 
equivocation: “There is no supernatural. 
That’s nonsense. Oecult practices them- 
selves arc not dangerous in any way." 

What can he the undoing of the parti- 
cipants is the conclusions they draw 
from their experiences during the ses- 
sions. 

What explanations do the parapsy- 
chologists in Freiburg have for the co- 
herent sentences which are heard dur- 
ing the sessions? 

Walter von Lucadou said that in- 
volved "psychic automatism. A part of 
the conscience separates off, which be- 


comes independent and consciously 
delegates actions." He said that this 
waslikedrivingacar. 

"Suddenly you are home but you do 
not know how you got there." 

People with this part of their consci- 
ence strongly developed are regarded 
to be good mediums. 

It is this separated part of the con- 
science which writes the answers to 
questions put in the qccult sessions, he 
said. 

If nslonishing answers arc given this 
is because the separated intelligence 
"has more memory than the conscious 
L" ■ . 

A family told of a phenomenon, 
which seemed at first glance incompre- 
hensible but the Freiburg scientists 
were able to offer an explanation 
which was in fact easy to understand. 

The family was convinced that by 
spiritual concentration they could 
make a compass needle, they had in the 
house, move. 

Physicists and psychologists whom 
the family had consulted previously 
did not think that this kind of problem 
was irt their purview. 

The scientists in Freiburg confirmed 
that the needle did actually move and 
after considerable observation they 
realised that the motive power was of 
this world. 

They said that it was the lift in the 
building next door with its huge iron 
counterweights, which moved the nee- 
dle when the lift moved up or down its 
shaft. 

In many cases the Freiburg scientists 
have to “go along with something" A 
teacher recently turned to them wh« 
wanted to know something about the 
glass-moving game, popular among his 
pupils. 

He took pnrt in a session and was as- 
tounded. The glass 111 lived, and what 
was worse, when asked it wrote out his 
grandmother's name of endearment, 
which he and he alone knew. 

He got an explanation from Frei- 
burg; although not entirely convincing. 

His case was part of the ten- per-cent 
“failure rate,” cases which the scien- 
tists in Freiburg cannot explain — or as 
they say, not yet. 

This involves telepathy, communica- 
tion between mind and mind otherwise 
than 1 through the known channels of 
the senses. ; 

The scientists have made little head- 
way in (his sector so far. 

■ Gitta Deittz-Zahoji 
(KoLncrSuulr-Anzeigcr, Cologne, 2 Mnrch I Wj| 
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Melted butter, vodka, big profits 

on Polish market day 


areas offering their wares. Sometimes 
they spread out a plastic bag on which 
they display Cracow sausages, ham sau- 
sage, cheese and partly-melted butter. 

Scarves, underwear, children’s dolls 
and shoes arc sold from huge bags. 

The “Polish. Market” in Berlin has 
caught on like wildfire,, particularly 
among the Turks who are used to the 
bazaar idea in selling and buying. 

Deals arc done in sign language. , A 
pair of cotton socks cost DM j .50, three 
sausages cost four marks, three tins of 
sardines or half a pound of butter one 
deutschcmark. 

Vodka and cigarettes are not so 
cheap. Customs officers keep an eye on 
these items. 

Whenever one of the Polish traders 
begins to whisper it is always about vod- 
> ka. 


On Sunday eight customs officers 
were present at the crowded market to 
make spot checks. 

In the course of the day theyhad con- 
fiscated 1 1 litres of vodka, 30,000 clga L 
rettes; 360 grams of caviiir hnd tin arctic 
fox valued at DM1,200. 

'■ The customs officers caught 5 big 
dealer in the illegal trade: In this car 
alone they folind 42 kilos of butter, 30 
kilos of cheese and 30-kilos of me&t. ■ 
Officially Polish tourists are only al- 
lowed to bring 'into Berlin 1 limited quan- 
tities of these items for their owri usei 
Usually (he Poles offer only a Small 
quantities of these 'sausages', butter, 
socks and 1 so on: But even with these 
small items they ban earn what 'is for 
them a lot of money. . > •.« \ * 

West Berlin is only 80 'kilohietres 
Continued on page IB > 



Scientists try to 


HORIZONS 


divine the Little globetrotters don’t 

always learn tolerance 


watery truth 

L aymen are not the only ones lohare 
divided views on the merits ofdivij. 
ing rods: scientists also disagree 
themselves on their value. 

Some believe the netivites of lire diV- 
iner arc nonsense and superslifois, 
others believe that there is something 
it, and put there confidence in the div 
ing rod. 

Scientists in Munich have been trjq 
to throw some light on the matter. Hat 
Dieter Betz, a physics professor in Mir 
nich, is one of the two heads of an invo- 
ligation into divining rods. 

The findings are to be made piiMfrjn 
April, but he had some comments to 
make in advance: “Our work over tot 
past two years has shown that it is mos 
probable that the results are not acci* 
emal.” 

Professor Betz was circumspect 
cause the project has been criticiy.1 
considerably. 1 

The Association for Scientific lnv«- 
ligation of Para-science suspects tb 
there are loopholes in the research ar 
rangements. 

In an open letter to the Scientific k- 
senreh Ministry in Bonn the associate 
said that its experiments hnd been sup 
ported by grants worth DM400.0HO 
But. the letter said, reseach projects in 
the Federal Republic should not he held 
up to public ridicule, international ridi- 
cule in fuel. 

The Ministry hud no intention «A ihr 
said a Ministry spokesman. “Oiltcrva 
we would have called the pi ujcciuiff.' 

The experiments involved 1 1 scien- 
tists in disciplines ranging from bin- 
chemistry, computer science to radi»> 
biology. 

Neither the participants in the experi- 
ments, that is the diviners, nor theft- 
perimenters themselves knew where, in 
the tests, the place to he traced was. 

According to Professor Betz waitf 
pipes were laid in the basement oil 
barn. 

The diviner had to discover ils pre- 
cise locution from (lie storey above. 

In another ex per intent the bliml 
folded diviner had to find the samesp’ 
every time, operating from a catwalk* 
the open air. 

Professor Betz said: "Of course 1 ik 
diviner id ways hegstn from a differs 
starting point and without being aNcw 
orient himself." 

The professor entne to two conefc 
si otis in these tests, lie said that In * 
first place most diviners exuggeratn 
their abilities. “They simply did noli' 
the right spot nil that often and.® 6 
exactly as they claimed." JfljL. 

He continued: “Some of ib^paviwv 
pants found the exact spot mofefit 
qu'cntly, which cannoi be explal^f? 
accidental entirely." ( 

The Muqich research team hop** 
shortly to have discussions with hyifoj* 
ogists and geologists. They are the nw? 
sceptical about the activities of diviM 11 ' 
The ' whole project is part of A Sci? t 
tific Research Ministry investigation*:, 
to extra-scientific methods in the ba# 
againSt cancer. ' ■' ' 1 ' jj,;. 

It is said time and time again tha* 
tain zones which can only .be defeflj 
by divining rods- have a do- response?’ 
ity for the origins of tumours. > * >• 

: ", 

, ■ . - . ■ : (Kolncr Statll-AnrtJJ 

■ Cologne, 1 7 February 



M ark -is our African," sometimes 
jokes Gisela Sterner about her son. 
Although Mark, 14. is strikingly blonde, 
she has good reason for making the ob- 
servation: he spent six of his formative 
years in the West Africun nation of Gam- 
bia mid speaks Wolof fluently. 

His eyes still wander over the streets as 
if he is searching for animal trails. Out- 
doors, he walki with head a little lowered 
so that he can better see the ground. 

He proved himself by hunting, to- 
gether with the Wolof boys, frogs and ro- 
dents and eating them by campfire. His 
mother has discovered that he cannot ea- 
sily play without a firm objective in mind. 
Everything he docs must have an aim. 
She observes with a laugh that n little bit 
of Mark will always remain an African 
hunter. 

And this In spite of the fact that he was 
born in an old, traditional German town 
in Lower Saxony, Ncustadt am Ruben- 
herge. He now has little chance to use his 
African hunting experience because he is 
living in an Egyptian tourist resort, Lux- 
or, where his father, Rcinhold Sterner, 
working for a German development ag- 
ency, has for a year has been preparing a 
hotel school which is to be handed over 
in i he Egyptians. 

Herr Sterner, a hotel specialist, has 
hue n working in foreign countries ns a 
hotel adviser since 1964 — always with 
his family. 

So it is no wonder that Gisela Sterner 
has inevitably developed an international 
manner of referring to her children: Mark 
(he African; the oldest son, who was born 
in Kabul, Afghanistan; and the daughter, 
born in Colombo, Sri Lanka. 

A hundred thousand Germans live like 
the Sterners in foreign countries. They 
are development workers, Goethe insti- 
tute employees, embassy employees and 
their families, trade and industry repre- 
sentatives, to name some more common 
examples. The exact number is not 
known. No one is forced to register at the 
local German diplomatic post. 

But it is the children who are most af- 
fected by the stay overseas. It doesn't 
matter if it is in the African bush, in the 
thinly populated highlands of the Andes 
in Latin America or a bustling city in the 
Third World with ghettos for the rich and 
slums for the poor. These are the shaping 
influences on ypuqg lives, where outlook 
and conceptions are moulded, where the 
idea of what is good and what is bad is in- 
fluenced. 

Mark Sterner has actually grown up in 
four countries: his first year was spent in 
Germany and the next Four in Tunisia. 
He was 1 1 when his .parents left Gambia. 
After spending two years at a German 
gymnasium, he is now in Egypt, again a 
foreigner. 

But what does , this term foreigner” 
mean fox him? If anything? When he is 
asked where he likeji it best, the answer 
comes like a .pistol iihot: at boarding 
school. But that doesn't mead , top much 
because^ boarding school pteans aq abs- 
ence of parental control- That, at thp- mo- 
ment is a -‘ticklish point. For a long time, 
the f a mlly : lived |n an . apartment jin Liutqr 
with one bedroom, a living i-ootni' kitchen 


and bathroom. Now it has the use of a 
small third room. 

When Mark sees his parents, his 
thoughts inevitably turn to the school. 
His mother teaches him day out. day in, 
with correspondence material. And his 
father keeps the papers locked away at 
the hotel school so Mark can't get his 
hands on them in advance. 

Luxor is for Mark not an alien place. 
On the contrary. He has valiantly built 
his life here, visits and goes out with 
many Egyptian families and has picked 
up a fluent knowledge of Arabic. 

He has become a bit of a young man 
about town and, wherever his father goes, 
Mark has already been. Mark's influence 
can been seen in the name the people of 
Luxor have given to his father: “Abu 
Mark", which means “father of Mark.” 

The Egyptian hospitality hns many 
many things ensier for Mark, but he is 
still used (n standing on his own two Tect. 
He has done that from early childhood. 

In Gambia he went through what hop- 
ens to almost all boys who come in con- 
tact with outsider groups — he was given 
beatings by the locals. 

Frau Sterner remembers: “He didn’t 
let that intimidate him. He persevered 
until he was in the end accepted and went 
rat-catching with them." 

Hans Georg Ldber is a psychologist at 
the Curl Duisbcrg Centre in Cologne, an 
institute which is involved internationally 
in training and further education He says 
that living in a In reign country cun lu- :i 
source of enrichment for children. Lober 
himself spent some years of his child- 
hood in Africa. 

“In u foreign country, a child gains a 
different perspective. Its horizons are 
broadened.” Children learn languages ea- 
sily. are open to new norms and values 
and can. without working at it, become a 
little citizen of the world. This was an age 
of an awareness of other cultures. 

Lars Hayer is 1 3. He was newly born 
when his parents, who had already been 
in Tanzania and Morocco, went to Tuni- 
sia where his father, agriculture engineer 
Frank Hayer, went to work on a develop- 
ment-aid project. Lars grew up in North 
Africa. When the family came back to 
Germany, he had no problem adapting to 
life here. Herr Hayer said his son “passed 
his exams brilliantly." 

Now the family is back in Africa, in the 
Egyptian provincial capital of Marsah 
Matruh. Here, there is a slight end-of- 
the-world atmosphere, but that doesn’t 
worry Lars, lt is more a problem for his 
mother. 

Father Frank works here on a. project 
aimed at improving the fundamentals of 
life for the local Bedouins. Women bare- 
ly figure in public lifel So Frau Hayer 
goes mostly with her son when she goes 
shopping.' 

He is a correspondence school pupil 
and so far has found no friends here to 
spend his leisure time with, but he gives 
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from the Polish frontier,' It is the! next 
stop on the way to the West. 

The’ economic crisis in Poland has 
obviously made a large number of 
C Poles fn(A black-marketeers. 

wpy things a re going f s quite 
clbar. The biacki market rate for West-, 
erri currency is: seven - times greater! 



Not for women alone. Lars Hayer, 13, and mother shopping In Marsah Ma- 
tru, northern Egypt. (Phcuo: pctcrP«uis) 


the impression that he could get to know 
every corner of this world. His home is 
wherever he hnppens to be. 

In the ease of Jessica Metro Id, 1 6, it is 
not nearly so simple. The central point is 
Cairo. She attends a German school in 
which Egyptian children arc also taught. 
She was born in Berlin and lived there for 
seven years, but her memories of it arc 
now unclear. In 1980, she, her brother 
and her parents came to Cairo. Her fa- 
ther, Klaus Marold, is chief of finance at 
a German archaeological institute. 

Jessica finds it hard to envisage living 
in Germany. Not only does she speak flu- 
ent Arabic, hut the Egyptian way of life 
has left a strong influence on her. Her 
mother, Elkc. is often a target of critic- 
ism. Fur example she criiiciseil hci moth- 
er for wearing a fairly modest T-shirl 
which the daughter said left too much 
skin showing and was therefore unsuit- 
able for wearing at an Egyptian camel 
market. 

When she visits Germany, Jessica is re- 
gularly alarmed at the coolness and dis- 
tance which people maintain to and be- 
tween each other. 

It is clear that the integration into a na- 
tive land which has become a foreign 
land can be a problem after a long spell 
overseas, especially if that stay was in on- 
ly one foreign country. 

Psychologist Lober mentions the diffi- 
culties that can arise when puberty be- 
gins. “Now, young people begin to play 
the role of men and women. Young peo- 
ple consciously develop a self-image 
aimed at helping them get a partner. To- 
day, he wants to be James Dean, a few 
days later someone else." 

But this was not possible in some for- 
eign countries. Playful partnership be- 
haviour with potential partners was not 
always possible because there was simply 
! fioone there tq fulfil the partner role — in 
the bu6hland, ; for example. Another rea- 
son was that in some countries, the law of 
! the land prevented this. 

Lober: “This can lead to shortcomings. 
, Young people can later on have difficulty 
relating to a partner simply because they 
do not get enough, training at relating to 
partners." 


than the -official rale. If a Pole con sell 
four bottles of vodka for DM20 in 
Berlin then he can exchange this ille- 
gally for .what amounts to almost .a 
month's wages in Poland. 

Thf new black niarket in Berlin is 
bound: to generate new hostility to for 1 
eigners, 1 i ■ •'■ l ■. . . ,, . i 

;■> _ ; -Ppiil Duwe 

" (Nil fnbfirger Nachrichitn, 27 February . 1 689) 


So, is there a paradox in this? Docs it 
mean that here wc have a young person 
of the world who can handle alien cul- 
tures but who is as subtle ns u back- 
woodsman when it conics to relating to 
other people or to a partner? 

The problem in Cairo is clearly not as 
great as in a country centre like Marsah 
Mutruh where a brother even must pre- 
vent his 35-ycar-old sister, even if she is 
an educated woman, from going out at 
night — as in the case of a woman whn 
works with Herr Hayer. 

Sometimes lie is afraid that son Lars 
will suffer because his only companion- 
ship ei insists ol adults, and not many at 
th;il. lint the father comforts himself 
with the ihouglu that in two years, the 
job in the dcscri will come Vo an end. 
After that, Lars will not he able to go 
further with correspondence courses. 

Sometimes, Rcinhold Slcrner's con- 
science is not entirely clear, either. He is 
worried because Mark has no settled 
classroom community in Luxor and is 
able to make no lusting friendships like 
at boarding school. “There arc things 
that are lucking in his life " says Herr 
Sterner reflectively. “We often makes 
trips with him, but obviously that is no 
substitute for adventures with friends.” 

On the other hand. Mark has experi- 
ences that very few other German child- 
ren have. And: "Life in Egypt is not us 
artificial ns Germany, where a leisure 
industry with television and cinema 
lures (he children." 

Frau Marold says that Konsum- 
Terror and Mode-Diktat are to a large 
extent unknown in foreign countries. 
On the contrary: “The (German.) child- 
ren are more spontaneous because ev- 
ery day they are faced with the problem 
of coming to terms with a strange envi- 
ronment. ” 

.Tt is true that time spent in a foreign 
country does not necesarily make peo- 
ple tolerant and open. White people of- 
ten live in ghettos in the Third World 
and, in these cases, contact with the lo- 
cals is usually restricted, to domestic 
staff. Lober: "There arc people who 
conie home after say. five years in Ni- 
geria, and have only negative views to 
relate. That attitude naturally transmits 
Itself to the children"' ; ' 

He has established that among people 
living in foreign lands, there is a greater 
proportion with racist views. 

He says they are those who hata not 
been able to come to terms with adjust- 
ment crises In a foreign culture. This ol- 
{ so is transmitted tb the children. ' 

-•: l '' ‘ ■ ‘Peter Pauls ' 

■ ( KfilnerSlndt -A nzelgcr.. Cologne,. 4 March 1489} 







